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Pond’s Extract 








Used Internally ahd Externally. 


CAUTION! Refuse the weak, watery 
Witch -Hazel | weneretes? repre- 
sented to be “ athe as’? POND’S 
EXTRACT, which ood sour and 
generally contain “ Alcohol,’® 
an irritant external _aae , taken ine 
ternally, a deadly poi: 

Pond’s Extract Co., 76 rifth A psc New York. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT CURES Itching or bleeding Piles, however severe. 


































A Thousand Men and o—f) Milli : 
Thousand Dollars Each iG lonalre 
When Combined Under Our Plan of Investment in 


New York Real Estate 


Instalment Certificates—Accumulative and Profit-Sharing. 












Income Certificates—Paying 6 Per Cent. Per Annum. 












BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 






FOUNDED 1888. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1900, $2,488,870.03 |. Auentcan REAL Foun Comp ANY, 


Capital and Surplus, 704,006.87 290 Broadway; New York: 
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Ghe FICTION NUMBER of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
twith SPECIAL COVER in 
NINE COLORS is Now Ready 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE ~ 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES of the August (Fiction) number of SCRIB- 
NER’S include a New. Animal Story by Ernest Seton-Thompson, profusely 
illustrated by himself ; a New Story by Edith Wharton, illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish ; an amusing story of rural experience, entitled ‘« Green Pigs,’? by 
S. H. Preston, most humorously illustrated by A. B. Frost ; a Love-Story by 
J. R. Perry, illustrated by H. C. Christy ; and a Short Play by George A. 
Hibbard, illustrated by Henry Hutt; also Stories by Albert Bigelow Paine 
and Arthur Colton, while J. M. Barrie’s great serial, ‘* Tommy and Grizel,’’ 
continues with increasing interest. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S articles on the Boer War in SCRIBNER’S 
have been characterized as <* unique in war correspondence.”’ 


AUTHORS 


contributing to 
this number 


3 


RICHARD HARDING. 
DAVIS 


ERNEST SETON- 
THOMPSON 


J. M. BARRIE- 

EDITH WHARTON 

@. A. HIBBARD 

BLISS CARMAN 

OLIVER HERFORD 

8. H. PRESTON 

a. BR, PERRY 

A. B, PAINE 

ARTHUR COLTON 
AND OTHERS 


for the August number what will undoubt- 
edly be considered as the most important 
of these articles. This article tells of 
‘*Pretoria in War Time,’’ and contains 
an interview which Mr. Davis had with 
President Kruger. Mr. Davis’s vigorous 
comments on the conduct of the British 
officers wil] cause surprise, and will give 
to the article a very special interest. 
The article is illustrated from photographs. 


“ MIDSUMMER ” is the title of a set of 
eight beautiful full-page designs i five co/- 
ors by Henry McCarter, depicting various 
moods of outdoor nature in summer time. 


This Fiction number is specially re- 
markable for the richness and variety of its 
illustrations, surpassing in this respect any 
issue of its kind ever attempted bitherto. Be- 
sides the cover, in nine colors, it contains a 
wealth of illustrations by well-known artists, 


He has written 
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ERNEST SETON- 
THOMPSON 


A. B. FROST 
MAXFIELD PARRISH | 


HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY - 


HENRY MeCARTER 
HENRY HUTT 

E. C. PEIXOTTO 

C. 8, CHAPMAN 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE 


JESSIE WILLCOX 
SMITH 
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EDUCATION 


California 


MISS ORTON’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA, CAL. 
Certificates admit to Eastern colleges. New 
b ings. Gymnasium. special care of 
health. Climate unsurpassed, warm win- 
ters. Sea and mountain breezes. European 
teachers in music and art. 


Connecticut 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 
lective Courses. Ait.» lish and Spectal 


usic. For partic- 
Rev. J. B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. Cereitionss Of mits-to lead- 
ing ootares. Literature, Music, Art. Mrs. 
M. E. Megap, Principal, “Hi side,” Nor- 
walk, Conn. 








For 
Girls. 

















Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pl oma, 
ettle- 








H. M. SCOTT, ence: 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils vem 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 

tly shed. Modern conveniences. 
ty in one. Board and tuition $250.00 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky. 











Massachusetts 


For Young Ladies. 
ABBOT ACADEMY ‘Andover, Mass.” 
year opens September 13th. 
Three f= Courses and a Coll Fit- 
ting Course. Annual expenses $400 Address 
Miss Emii.y A. MEaNns, Frencipal. 
For catalogue, W. F. Drape 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for College or Scientific 
School, Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., 
visitor, Address THOMAS H. ECK- 
FELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


THE EASY fie ieses 


0 THAND a a yey " sane 
SHORTHA House, Bostow Mass =— Can: 














One lesson, $.25 ; 
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Bradford 
Academy 


Founded in 1808 for the higher educa- 
tion of women Its equipment to-day 
is unsurpassed Every department 
under the supervision of expert teach- 
ers. Classical and Scientific courses of 
study ; also Preparatory and Optional. 
Unparalleled facilities in Music and Art. 
Healthful surroundings, refining in- 
fluences, home comforts Year begins 
September 19th, 1900. Catalogue free 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass 


HOWARD SEMINARY, cox BAS 
5 and YOUNG 
EN, West Bridgewater Mass. 
we iw ar opens Sept. mie 1900. Terms $350 
to $100 per year. Ac -demic, College Fre- 
paratory end Special courses. Art, Music 
and Elocution. betes uipped Library and 
Laboratories. Gymnas! 
Miss SaRau E, LAUGETON, Prin. 








‘Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a woman's life and has every fa- 
cility for apoompeenins its p' 8, while 
adding to the ical well bolus of hts stu- 
dents. In ad tile ion to —y" usual courses, 
unusual attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and milli- 
gery. Pla taken for the 


900. For cata- 
logue address C C. BRAGDON, Prin. 


ces are now bein; 


1803 


Kent Place Schoo! for 


Summit, N. J. Special Betemsion § 


groun 
. Year Beok and Views 
on application. Mrs. SarRau Woopny 
PauL, Principal. . President of Boar 
Directors, Hamilton W. MasrE, LL.D, 





Mount HOLLY ACADEMY, 

A home school for boys. upil, 
aration, ‘Na feftures, mee al cobege 

aratio’ o failures. efor table. nal ‘ 





New York 


The Albany Fes Female Academ 


Lucy A, By. Bitocieal 








Collegiate Institute, Dette 

For you: ng women = girls. St F : en 

repara justra ata ter 
= ise fi 


year Sept. 25th. . Jos. E. Kina, D. 





or Scientific School.’ ‘ymnasium 
Frounds for for. 8 athletic games. Fail ‘te 


os ae SHEPARDSON, Principal. 
The Misses Ely’s School fo 


Girls. Riverside Drive, 85th 
86th Streets, New York. 








INDS’ SCHOOL. 434 wend ae 
boys only. Open all yr 
inely homelike. Hempstead, N. Y” 





AWRENCE ACADEMY, 
anne. Limited Bo 

1798. Prepares for 

and Techoical Schpols. Terms. 
extras. Address H. H.C. BINGHAM, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


yd reparat Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
ry with advanced courses 
graduates and others oy 


Gro- 
- School. 
Colleges 

No 


Prin. 





gro ily an and It nestthtalle situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
Influences. 
For circular and views address the Presi 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 
Norton. Mass. 


__ Winton Seminary 





at Bictic ag von 
September, JO8sEPH H. SAWYER, 
Principal, "hasthemnptan, Mass. 





Michigan 


THE HUDSON RIVER INS 
47th YEAR. CLAVERACK, N. 
mm Preparato: 


me 
ion, Business. 

Physical culture 4 tor 

ing for boys. Year be; ns Sept. “2B. 


J. 0. SPENCER, Ph.D., Princ 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 
Minne ide fe tee ea, “Yer 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A M., P 


New YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School 

scient fe and Bush bn oh ord = Le =) 

cation, ogutiful lok jake, f ane pote 
WATERS & LINDER, Princip 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGEN( 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, 8c20 

and families. Advises parents about scn0 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














ST. ANTHONY’S HOME, 
For Feeble Pintet Girls. 
For Circulars Address 
SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 
NAZARETH P. O., 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 





New Jersey 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. 58d year. Prepares for any college 
Music, — Campus, 40 acres. New build. 
ings. rm e end» wment justifies low rates. 
Board an taition 250. 

JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin. 
Blairstown, N. J. 











RHINELAND SCHOOL for @ 


Special preparation for Vassar Col 
Advanced Courses in Music and Art. 
For circulars address 


CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
Poughkeepsle, 5. 


THE SIGLAR SCHO 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 
Boys received younger than # 
other preparatory school. 
year begins Sept. 18, 1900. 
HENRY W. ‘SIGLAR, 
Newburgh, }. 
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#5 ERBROOK'S FERS PENS <a 


THE BEST MADE. 


Tennessee A College and rwrd | RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


‘ashville | ; 
ard us gure mit ‘Touneres es THE | Frew are going abroad for a bicycle trip, 
i, 0 to §300. Certifical ato, Art, Elo. WESTE N send 10c. im stamps for our little publi. 
nd Balt. Woman's college. ¢ Catalogue. | “ste | cation called “ BIUYCLING NOTES for 

Ohio The forty seventh year 0 ns Sept. 12, 1900. | TOURISTS ABROAD.” 
uperior advantages for health and culture. 
BERLIN COLLEGE, Joux Henny | Number of students limited to x60, Address | LEYLAND LINE, Boston, Liverpool. 
Burnows, Pres A progressive LEILA S. McKEE, Pu D., | First cabin rates $40, $50, upwards, depend- 
College, thoroughly equipped wit — OXFORD. OHIO, PRESIDENT. | ing on date. Round trip discount. 


| 


Pennsylvania | WINIFREDIAN, 10,500 tons. 
wating. ands four Liane HA LL ge Say IN an we | Sails from Boston August 4th. 
Gouiree in Physical ctors. 1: board gira and young a Iberian, July 31 ; Cestrian (9000 ton), Aug. 10. 


and thorough Chris- | Apply to Company's p ger office, 115 
7? ¥. a if 3 vol nome sch on, Tue seauaves at any | state St., corner Broad St., Boston. Tele- 


NES, ox Ca 22, yr GkoRtn v. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. phone 1359. F.0. Houghton &Co., Gen'l Agts, 


THs entire building and two orga are de- The Best Recent Work on China. 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


comervaorermete, | |The Yangtze Valley 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 


foie oe Gso. W. Cuapwick, a nd Beyond 
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Musical Director. 


By ISABELLA L, BIRD ( Mrs. Bishop ) 


Author of ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” ‘‘ The 
Sandwich Islands,’’ etc. With 116 illustrations and 
one map. 2 vols., 8vo., $6.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons ‘xo 


eNaRD ond Homeward, sewné”| American Gardening 











all information, Flags. Funnels, etc. 
IE ROSS AND DRAGO ON.”’—China and the Chinese, 10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents, 


HANDBOOKS.”’ “Social Settlements.” By Prof. C. Hen- | Pu ce 
“4 m uversy of ct — one “F A People om blished at 188 Liberty St., New York. 
loyers. DWIN HUEY. Illustrate iC. "er. i 
SB school, The Tastitutional Church, Revivals and Missions USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 


NTILHON & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


mtHE TENTH ANNUAL EDUCATION NUMBER OF 
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me ARTE TAL ‘Tika on NEXT WEEK. 
; TIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
4 n Samoa. (Illustrated) ) = = Governor-General B. F, 


The first account of the island of Tutuila that has sppeetid 3 in this country since American 


Future of Yale College. (Illustrated) - - 


Prof. John C, Schw 
This is especially valuable in fad of the new administration of Pres. Hadley and the Sctthicnuing ‘Jobe ©. 8 * 
celebration, with the new buildings, etc. 


hways of Mental Growth in Childhood, Prof, M. V. O'Shea of the University of Wisconsin 

Discoveries at Corinth. - - - - Prof, Rufus B. Richardson 
With im illustrations of the statue, etc., discovered. 

- - Julia Martinez 


of One of the Cuban Teachers at Harvard, - -  - 


Conspiracy Against the Colleges, - Benjamin S. Warfield, President of Lafayette College 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York. 
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importers CP NEVLE’S eetaues 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Me 
and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, 
Fine Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, 
Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 








A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Fall and Winter Goods 
Free to Out-of-Towners. 











Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which dest 
and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a very WHE Nationa 
book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest f Politi | 
centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise in the market at the regular New Ya '° tics 
prices, which means at times a great saving. lishi 

. ing 

class, w 

OUR FALL AND WINTER EDITION WILL BE READY SEPT. & cerning 
If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the edi third | 

will be limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. marked 


H O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave , 20th to 21st Street, New York 


9a dFodFa by dadFn dt bFe de bn dA bob ee hse dee dee dFo bie deo deo senreorers 
yb) )24)-4)-)-4)-4)-~9)-~9-9)-4)-3- 9) -9?-9)-9?-9)- 2-99-99 


BUSINESS ME 


and others desiring a delightful 


SHORT 
SEA TRIP 


can leave New York every Friday a 
3 p.m.; arrive Old Point Comfort9 
a.m., or Norfolk 10 a. m. Saturday. 
Returning, leave Old Point 6.15 p.m. 
or Norfolk 7.30 p. m. Saturday, artiv- 
ing New York Sunday, 3.15 p. m™ 
Fare for round trip, $13, including 
meals and stateroom accommodations 
en route. 

Steamers sail Daily, except Sunday, from 
Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Stree 
New York, where tickets and staterooms gg) : 
be secured. For additional informatio 
apply to 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP & 


81 Beach Street, NEW YORK. ; 
H. B, Warxer, Traf,Mgr. J. J. Brows, GP. 
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The Most 
Comfortable Way 
To Travel. 


The greatest through passenger 
train service in America. 

The Lake Shore operates it between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The greatest fast mail line in the 
world—Chicago and New York. 

The Lake Shore operates it for the 
U. S. Government. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Survey of the World. 


Newspapers that supported the 
revolt of the Gold Democrats 
four years ago are now pub- 
lishing letters from Democrats of that 
class, who are also Anti-Imperialists, con- 
cerning the expediency of putting up a 
third ticket. These letters exhibit 
marked differences of opinion, some men 
of prominence preferring to vote for Mc- 
Kinley, while a few not so well known 
stand for Bryan, and others call for in- 
dependent nominations. A conference 
in New York last week of Anti-Imperial- 
ists who want a third ticket was attended 
by fifty-three men, the. most widely 
known of whom were Dr. William Ever- 
ett, John Jay Chapman, Henry Hentz 
and Oswald G. Villard. The chairman 
was Thomas M. Osborne; the secretary, 
Isaac H. Klein. The conference issued 
an address, asserting that McKinley is a 
weak man, controlled by “ the commer- 
cial syndicate,” and the author of a brutal 
and unconstitutional policy in the Philip- 
Pines; declaring that Bryan is a man of 
hallucinations and a dangerous dem- 
Agog, who, by procuring votes for the 
Paris treaty, “ furthered the imperialism 

hich he now denounces ;” and calling 
for a third ticket on a platform in favor 
of monetary reform, civil service reform, 
he abolition of special privilege and the 
independence of the Philippines, Porto 
( A committee was ap- 
pointed to take measures at Indianapolis 
. the 25th for the nomination of a ticket. 
{the Silver Republicans of Colorado are 
arly represented by the journals in Den- 
et that supported Bryan in 1896 and 
Ppose him now, there will be a marked 


National 
Politics 


-Election Law 


change in the vote of that State. The 
Westliche Post, of St. Louis, probably 
the most influential German-American 
paper in the West, supports McKinley, 
and its veteran editor expresses the opin- 
ion that the German-Americans, altho, 
like himself, not in sympathy with the 
Republican colonial policy, will regard 
Bryan’s currency platform as much more 
dangerous than territorial expansion. 
Mr. Ottendorfer, of the New York Staats 
Zeitung, who rejects both tickets and 
both platforms, predicts the election of 
McKinley, and says the German-Ameri- 
cans are in a quandary, altho they regard 
the danger of a debasement of the cur- 
rency as one that is near at hand, while 
imperialism would be an evil of slow 
growth. Bryan tells those Gold Demo- 
crats who are Anti-Imperialists, that if 
they oppose his platform because of its 
silver plank, they “ prefer a gold stand- 
ard empire to a bimetallic republic.” 
They ought to see, he adds, “that any 
evils that might arise from bimetallisin 
could be corrected more easily than the 
evils which would follow the deliberate 
indorsement of militarism and imperial- 
ism.” Governor Roosevelt made a strong 
address on the issues of the campaign, 
last week, in St. Paul, before the National 
League of Republican Clubs. 


& ’ 


The State conventions cf 
the two parties in Ken- 
tucky excited more than 
local interest because of the possible im- 
portance of a contest in November over 
a close election in that State under the 


1759 


Kentucky’s 


1760 


provisions of the Goebel election law, 
and also on account of the continuing ex- 
citement due to the assassination of Goe- 
bel and the trial of persons accused of 
having conspired to commit that crime. 
The lawsrequire the election of a4Govern- 
or to fill the vacancy caused by Goebel’s 
death. . The Republicans in their con- 
vention nominated John W. Yerkes, a 
lawyer, who-is now Collector of Internal 
Revenue, and in their platform demanded 
the repeal of the Goebel law, asserting 
that the abolition of the law was required 
for the preservation of republican insti- 
tutions. The Democrats, two days later, 
nominated J. C. W. Beckham, who had 
the second place on the ticket with Goe- 
bel, and whose right to succeed him as 
acting Governor was established by the 
legislature and the courts. Beckham is 
only thirty years old, and his support was 
chiefly of a sentimental character. The 
party was divided on the question of 
amending the Goebel law, and he would 
not have been nominated if his friends 
had not made concessions to those who 
insisted upon amendment. The platform 
asserts that the law “ was enacted to pre- 
vent the repetitionof Republican frauds,” 
and recommends that because it “ has not 
proved sufficient for that purpose ” it “ be 
amended to secure this end so thoroughly 
that the most hypercritical can find no 
excuse for charging fraud or unfairness 
to our party in the conduct of the elec- 
tion.” It also declares that until the law 
shall have been amended the Republicans 
shall have representatives on the State 
and County boards of Election Commis- 
sioners. The trial of Caleb Powers, who 
was Secretary of State under Governor 
Taylor, for complicity in the murder of 
Goebel, is now in progress, and the prose- 
cution has not completed its testimony, 
which tends to prove that Powers 
planned and organized the expedition of 
a thousand armed mountaineers to the 
capital, and that he had made threats 
against Goebel or predicted his death. 
One witness, who had been employed by 
Powers to recruit the mountaineers, testi- 
fied that Powers told him that Goebel 
would be killed, and that he was informed 
by Powers’s brother that the crime would 
be committed by men stationed in the 
upper part of the Executive Building, 
from which it is now believed that the 
fatal shot was fired. 
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An important decision 
concerning the lawful 
powers of labor unions 
was made last week by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court, 
There are two unions of steam-fitters, 
The leaders of one went to several build- 
ings where members of the other were at 
work and induced the employers to dis- 
charge them by the threat that if these 
workmen should be retained the members 
of the complaining union, and those of 
other allied organizations, would quit 
work. Whereupon the union whose mem- 
bers had been dismissed obtained an in- 
junction restraining the other union from 
pursuing this course.’ The injunction is 
dissolved on appeal, all the Appellate 
judges concurring. It appeared that the 
defendants had not used force or com- 
mitted any breach of the peace. The 
court said: 


Important Labor 
Decision 


“Tt cannot be seriously questioned but that 
every workman has the right in the first in- 
stance to say for whom and with whom he 
will work. An employer has absolutely the 
right to say whom he will employ and the em- 
ployee the right to say by whom he will be 
employed and with whom he will work. And 
if he has this right, acting in his individual 
capacity, he does not lose it when acting wi 
others, clothed with an equal right. So that 
employers may continue to say they will not 
employ persons who are members of labor 
organizations, and laborers may continue to 
say they will not work for employers who en- 
gage any but members of labor organizations. 
Here the question, it is true, is not between 
employed and employer, but between two rival 
labor organizations. But the principle which 
is sought to be invoked is the same as that 
which relates to and governs the relations be- 
tween the employed on the one side and the 
employer on the other. It cannot be ques 
tioned but that one may by lawful means ob- 
tain employment either for himself or another. 
He may procure the discharge by lawful means 
of another person in order that he may obtain 
employment either for himself or another. 
This is all that the Enterprise Association did. 
It was seeking to obtain employment for its 
own members, and wherever it found places 
filled by members of the plaintiff association 
it procured their discharge in order that the 
employment might be given to members of the 
Enterprise Association, and in case that was 
not done they either withdrew or threa 
to withdraw from the work.” 


One of the judges said in a separate 
opinion : 

“It is the illegality of the purpose 0 be 
accomplished or of the means used to accom 
plish that purpose that«makes a combinatio 
illegal. Nor can it be that the fact that the 
purpose when accomplished will cause aa ™ 
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jury makes the action of those engaged il- 
legal.”’ 
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The annual report of 
the American Baptist 
Missionary Union is at hand with its sur- 
vey of the general missions under the 
charge of that board. The fields occu- 
pied are Burma, Assam, South India, 
China, Japan, Africa and the Philippine 
Islands. The India mission is the famous 
one among the Telugus. In China there 
are four missions: South China, with 
its chief station at Swatow; East China, 
Ningpo, and others; Central China and 
West China. The African missions are 
on the Congo and in West Africa. The 
entire number of missionaries employed 
is 474, including 171 ordained missiona- 
ries, 112 single women, 24 physicians, 18 
being men. The total number of native 
helpers is 3,482, including 301 ordained 
and 955 unordained preachers, and 1,848 
teachers, 542 being women. The church 
statistics show 1,510 places of regular 
meeting, 928 organized churches, of 
which 596 are entirely self supporting; 
achurchmembership of 105,216, of whom 
6,739 were added during the year. There 
are 843 Sunday schools with 34,867 pu- 
pils; 8 theological seminaries, with 287 
students and 128 in collegiate training. 
The total number under instruction in 
the different schools is 37,297. Figures 
alone give comparatively little insight, 
but there are some facts of marked inter- 
est. Among these is the percentage of 
increase in the different fields. The av- 
erage for all the missions is about 6 per 
cent. The African is the banner mis- 
sion, with an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent.; China comes next, with about 20 
per cent.; India, 4 per cent.; Assam, II 
per cent.; Japan, a little less than Io per: 
cent.; Burma, by far the largest in num- 
bers, showing something under 6 per 
cent. The most significant are the fig- 
ures from Africa and China, the fields 
where it has been supposed that advance 
was the most difficult and the work the 
most discouraging. Another interesting 
act appears in the proportion of boys 
and girls in the different schools. In the 
71 boarding and high schools there are 
5,713 pupils, of whom about two-thirds 
are boys and one-third girls. In the other 
schools, numbering 3,166, there are 29,- 
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531 pupils, of whom 11,708 are girls, a 


- larger proportion than in the boarding 


schools. It is perhaps significant that 
the educational statistics for Africa far 
outnumber those for Japan in proportion 
to the church membership, also those for 
China. The oldest and best established 
missions, those in Burma and in India, 
give the largest proportion of pupils, 
something to be expected where there 
has grown up a considerable Christian 
community under the auspices of the mis- 
sion work. Mention should also be made 
of the missions in Europe—Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, France and Spain, which are 
carried on on the same basis as the home 
mission work of the denomination in this 
country or in England. They show 
1,213 preachers, 985 churches, a member- 
ship of 101,534, with baptisms during the 
year of 5,280, a trifle over 5 per cent. 
The financial report of the society shows 
total receipts of $657,843, and expendi- 
tures of $768,884, leaving a debt of $111,- 
041. Commenting upon this fact the 
board presents before the churches its 
earnest appeal for a fuller support. It 
shows that it has come to the extreme of 
reduction and that there remain but two 
alternatives : either certain work must be 
dropped entirely or the income must be 
increased. In view of the increasing 
prosperity of the country they feel war- 
ranted in expecting the latter. 


ad 


The appointment of 
geet oe m Bis hop Blenk, an 

American priest who 
speaks Spanish, as head of the Catholic 
Church in Porto Rico, seems to be ac- 
complishing most desirable results in the 
way of restoring the loyalty of the peo- 
ple to the Church. When Archbishop 
Chapelle visited Porto Rico as Papal 
Delegate he was accompanied by Father 
Blenk as his secretary, and together they 
visited the principal cities of the island. 
His appointment as bishop thus gave the 
island a man who had become acquainted 
with its condition, and who was an en- 
thusiastic American, and who thus quite 
escaped the traditions and suspicions 
which had hampered the Church so long 
as it was under Spanish dominion. Last 
February he issued a pastoral letter ex- 
horting the people to cling to their faith 
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and to be true to the flag of their new 
country. He promised them that after a 
period of testing their power of self-gov- 
ernment they might expect to be received 
as one of the States of the Union. This 
letter was read in all the churches. The 
Bishop’s pastoral visitations did not be- 
gin till after Lent. Previously to this he 
had been in Ponce, where he had distrib- 
uted a part of the funds committed to 
him for the relief of those suffering from 
the terrible hurricane of last summer. 
From Ponce he went to his episcopal 
city of San Juan, where, on Holy Thurs- 
day, according to the custom there, he 
washed the feet of twelve poor men. 
There he administered Holy Communion 
to the American soldiers, giving each an 
Easter card, with his autograph, which 
they could send home to their parents in 
proof that they had done their Easter 
duty. On Easter Day the Cathedral was 
thronged as, they say, it had never before 
been thronged in the history of the island, 
and he addressed the people in what the 
papers call “ the most perfect and beauti- 
ful Castilian.” At the close of holy week 
the Bishop started on his tour of the is- 
land, and it is described as a perfect ova- 
tion wherever he went. From Ponce the 
Mayor and Council, with the judges and 
a multitude of the citizens, came out three 
miles to meet him in state. Similar 
demonstrations took place at Aibonito 
and other places on the route. He was 
honored in Ponce with addresses and 
ceremonies, and, what pleased him most, 
the church was crowded the next day, 
and all the evening and far into the night 
six priests were busy hearing the confes- 
sions of men, a strange sight for Porto 
Rico, and the Bishop asked for a confes- 
sional to assist the priests. In his ser- 
mon before three thousand hearers he 
urged the people to stand by the old faith 
and not be led away by strange doctrines. 
In other cities and towns he has been 
since received with similar demonstra- 
tions, and he believes that the desired 
revival of Catholic faith has fairly begun. 


& 


After the confer- 
ence between the 
President and 
General Wood in Washington last week, 
it was announced that in all probability 
within nine months the Cuban people 
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would be govérning themselves. it is 

expected that the election of delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention will be 
held on or about September 15th, and 
that the Convention will assemble a few 
weeks later. A constitution may be 
framed, therefore, by January Ist. 
Troops will be withdrawn gradually dur- 
ing the remainder of the present year, 
but about 4,000 will be retained on the is- 
land for three or four months after the 
adjournment of the convention, to assist 
in establishing the new government. 
After the new officers provided for in the 
constitution shall have been elected and 
installed, all these soldiers will be 
brought back to the United States. The 
new constitution will be closely scruti- 
nized, it is said, by the President and 
Congress. All the membersof theconven- 
tion will be Cubans, but General Wood 
may name competent ‘persons from 
abroad to act as advisers. He says that 
the Cubans are ready for a constitution; 
they are a law-abiding people, not a blow 
having been struck or a shot fired at the 
polls during the recent elections. He 
also points out that since last year the 
sugar crop and the area of, land under 
cultivation have been doubled ; that 3,100 
schools have been opened ; that the num- 
ber of pupils is 130,000, which will soon 
be increased to 200,000; that a normal 
school has been established in every prov- 
ince; that the island is self-supporting; 
and that there are now seven courts in 
which provision is made for trial by jury, 
altho there is still great need of reform 
in the procedure of both the civil and the 
criminal tribunals. In the case against 
Neely, the embezzler, Judge Lacombe, of 
the United States Circuit Court, has de- 
cided that the Extradition act passed at 
the recent session of Congress is consti- 
tutional, and that Neely may be taken 
back to Havana for trial, if substantial 
evidence of his guilt be presented here. 
But the mere presentation of an indict- 
ment is not enough. The evidence re- 
quired will be laid before him by the Gov- 


ernment. 
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Our Athletes The American athletes 
Abroad now invading Europe are 
winning golden victories. . 

Not only did they capture 8 of the 13 
atriateur events for the championship of 
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Great’ Britain in England on July 7th, 
but on the 15th, the first day of the 
world’s amateur championships in Paris, 
they took 8 of the 10 events, breaking all 
French records and losing only to an 
Englishman and a Roumanian. 
the past week they continued their bril- 
liant achievements, and last Sunday when 
the games ended they had to their credit 
10 victories out of the 13 Olympic events 
besides several seconds and thirds. These 
athletes are not the best that America 
can boast of, but they are pretty nearly 
representative, coming, as they do, from 
Princeton, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse, Georgetown, Michigan, 
Chicago and the New York Athletic 
Club. They seem inferior to the ath- 
letes of other nations only in the long 
distance running, a circumstance which is 
probably caused by the fact that long dis- 
tance running receives more attention 
abroad, where numerous clubs are de- 
voted to cross country running. The 
training of the Americans, too, has evi- 
dently been exceptionally good, for the 
athletes have not shown those signs of 
collapse which have hitherto prevented 
many American victories. It is said that 
the Americans would have done even bet- 
ter than they did had not some of them. 
refused to compete on Sundays. On the 
whole, the Olympic games were not the 
very greatest success from the point of 
view of amateur sport, and the fact that 
some of the events were handicapped 
would seem to show that am artificial 
stimulus and not sport for sport’s sake 
was needed to-create interest in the 
events. 
Rd 


From the coast of Hud- 
son Bay there comes a 
story which may dis- 
close the fate of Andree, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, and his two companions, altho, 
like some others which have preceded 
it, this latest tale may have no foun- 
dation in fact. It was brought to Port 
Arthur, Ont., from Moose Factory, at 
the southern extremity of James Bay, 
by George Renison, on the roth inst. 
Two days before he left Moose Factory, 
or on the 23d ult., a party of Indian 
hunters arrived there and gave the fol- 
lowing account of a discovery they had 
made last spring. At a point north of 
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Ft. George on the northwest coast of 
James Bay, they came upon a mass of 
wreckage, with which were the bodies of 
two dead men and another man suffering 
from injuries which appeared to be mor- 
tal. They had never seen a balloon, but 
their description of the wreckage indi- 
cated that the ruins were those of a bal- 
loon and.jits car. The dying man spoke 
a language of which they knew nothing, 
but they understood the signs by which 
he begged them to put him out of his 
misery, and therefore they killed him. 
They brought the story to Ft. George, 
and told it again when they arrived at 
Moose Factory. Renison says that when 
he left that place the officers of the Hud- 
son Bay Company stationed there, believ- 
ing that the wreck was that of. Andree’s 
balloon, were about to send a party north- 
ward, under the guidance of the Indians 
who brought the news, to recover the 
bodies and such papers as might be found 
with them. Persons living near Moose 
Factory say that they saw a large bai- 
loon last fall passing over the bay. An- 
dree and his companions started for the 
North Pole on July 11th, 1897. 


a 


The ritualistic discussion 

in England grows con- 
' stantly more intense. A 
short time since the Archbishops gave it 
as their opinion that the reservation of 
the Sacrament for the sick is “ contrary 
to the provisions made by the Church of 
England in her formularies,” and ever 
since there have been the most earnest 
protests by Lord Halifax and his party. 
A meeting of the English Church Union 
was recently held, at which the whole 
question of the Sacrament was discussed 
and a unanimous decision reached, which 
practically binds the entire body, not only 
to disregard the decision of the Arch- 
bishops, but even to disobey it. The 
declaration adopted states it to be “ the 
doctrine of the whole Catholic Church,” 
“that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
the bread and wine, through the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, become, in and by consecra- 
tion, according to our Lord’s institution, verily 
and indeed the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
that Christ our Lord present in the same most 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar under the form 


of bread and wine is to be worshipped and 
adored.” 


Ritualism in 
England 


Immediately there arose on every hand 
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the cry that the Church Union had gone 
over bodily to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation of the Church of Rome. This 
was as vehemently denied, and the bat- 
tle goes on in the Church of England 
not so much over the declaration itself 
as over the appended statements that if 
this is true then it is a grievous wrong 
not to reserve the Sacrament, and Lord 
Halifax fairly hurls his defiance at the 
Archbishops, while the Church Times 
supports heartily a correspondent who 
claims that as the priest by his ordina- 
tion vow pledges himself “soto minister 
the doctrine and sacraments as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church 
and Realm hath received the same ac- 
cording to the commandments of God,” 
he is privileged to obey no one but the 
Lord himself. This very clearly raises 
the whole question of Protestantism 
and the right of private judgment. 
the regular authorities of the Church are 
not to be obeyed, who is? and if the Es- 
tablished Courts go wrong, in the opin- 
ion of a few, and can thus be set aside, 
what becomes of the Establishment? Ap- 
parently the most earnest advocate of 
obedience to the authorities, and also of 
the preservation of the Establishment, 
are not the High Church ritualists, but 
the Evangelicals. 


The great event of 
the week has been 
the revival of hope 
that the foreigners penned up in the Brit- 
ish Legation are still living. On Friday 
of last week, Mr. Wu, the Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington, received a message 
purporting to have come direct from 
United States Minister Conger at Peking 
on July 18th, in reply to a message from 
Secretary Hay to Minister Conger sent 
through the Chinese Minister, both mes- 
sages being in cipher. For the purpose 
of protecting the cipher the wording of 
Mr. Hay’s message is not given, nor the 
exact wording of Mr. Conger’s reply, 
which is given out as follows: 

--“TIn British Legation under continued shot 
and shell from Chinese troops. Quick relief 
only can prevent general massacre.” 

The reports of the massacre of all for- 
eigners in Peking had been so long un- 
contradicted that the message was re- 
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ceived with many doubts of its genuine- 
ness, or at least of its being properly 
dated. Secretary Hay and the Depart- 
ment of State feel compelled to accept it 
as proof that the Europeans were un- 
harmed, with the exception of the Ger- 
man Minister, as late as July 18th—that 
is, nearly three weeks after the time when 
they were said to have been massacred. 
It is practically certain that the message 
is really genuine, but it may easily be one 
of those that were intercepted by the Chi- 
nese, and may have been really sent out 
as early as June 29th. It must be con- 
fessed that the incredulity is general 
abroad and in this country, altho the in- 
formation contained has been confirmed 
by a number of unreliable Chinese re- 
ports. Thus the Belgian consul at 
Shanghai cables that “the Chinese ad- 
ministrator of telegraphs announces that 
the foreigners at Peking were safe on 
July 19th.” The message, however, has 
had the effect of causing the postpone- 
ment of the proposed requiem memorial 
services in St. Paul’s, London, and Sec- 
retary Hay has sent dispatches urging 
immediate advance on Peking in order to 
save the beleaguered foreigners. 


as 


It would seem as if 
the advance of the al- 
lies ought not now to 
be impossible owing to the very im- 
portant event of the capture of Tien- 
Tsin by the allies after three days’ severe 
fighting and the presence of some thirty 
thousand more troops that are already 


Delayed Advance 
on Peking 


available, while others will be coming 


later to keep the communications open. 
It is believed that one real difficulty in 
the way is the inability to agree upon a 
commander. The Japanese supply a ma- 
jority of the soldiers, but the Russians 
would not allow a Japanese commander 
and it is likely that a German will be se- 
lected. At the same time Admiral Remey 
cables that no advance movement is like- 
ly before August 15th, a statement which 
greatly disquiets the authorities at Wash- 
ington; but later advices assert that it 
may be possible to start by July 3oth. 
Li Hung Chang has again been sum- 
moned to Peking, and has gone t0 
Shanghai. It is curious to observe how 
different are the opinions held about 








this statesman. While sotie regard him 
as thoroughly in earnest in opposing the 
schemes of the Chinese insurgents, 
others declare that he is the wiliest and 
most untrustworthy of the Chinese, and 
that when in St. Petersburg he made a 
treaty with Russia yielding the control 
of northern provinces, and that he was 
privy to the excitement of disturbances 
which would eventuate in Russian pos- 
session. 
occurrences is the appeal of the Chinese 
Government to France and the United 
States to intefvene in its behalf with 
other nations. But France makes no 
definite reply. She’is not satisfied that 
the dispatch is a genuine one, and if the 
Tsung-li-Yamen at Peking can send a 
dispatch to Paris, she asks why her own 
Minister cannot do as much. The 
United States also hesitates to act until 
the doubts about the authenticity of the 
Conger dispatch are settled, and an at- 
tempt is now making by the United 
States to secure a confirmatory dispatch 
from Mr. Conger about whose date and 
genuineness there can be no doubt; and 
similar efforts are now being made by 
other countries. If the message is gen- 
uine we may expect speedy corrobora- 
tion, as-the lines of communication must 
have been reopened. Indeed there are 
tumors that the Japanese Minister at Pe- 
king has reported to Tokio. But at pres- 
ent the impenetrable clouds still hang 
about Peking. No one is certain whether 
the Chinese Government is in alliance 
with the insurgents or not, altho Minister 
Conger uses the expression “ Chinese 
troops ” in his dispatch. It may well be 
that the capture of Tien-Tsin has con- 
vinced the officials at Peking that they 
cannot hold out against the combined 
European forces, and the party opposed 
to Prince Tuan may very likely now be 
in the ascendant, in which case the sum- 
mons of Li Hung Chang may make for 
a speedy settlement. General Chaffee, 
commanding the American forces, will 
arrive at Taku at the end of this week. 
He has been made a major-general, and 
it is suggested that he may join with the 
British and the Japanese in moving on 
Peking without waiting for. other sol- 
diers. The Russians are somewhat 
handicapped now by the formidable re- 
bellion which has taken place on the 
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Russian frontier, which has been in- 


‘vaded by the Chinese ; but the latter have’ 


been repulsed after a bloody battle. 
Great activity is now shown in sending 
Russian troops in immense numbers 
to the frontier, where they will probably 
be employed rather than in the advance 
on Peking from Tien-Tsin. 

st 


. After it had been de- 
‘he Philippines cided that the addi- 

tional troops whose 
original destination was the Philippines 
should be sent to China, together with 
those ordered from Manila (about 2,300), 
it was said in Washington that there 
would be no further withdrawals from 
the islands for service with the allies in 
China, because General McArthur’s dis- 
patches had clearly shown that he needed 
all the men who were with him. While 
little news was received by cable fron: 
the Philippines last week, there was pub- 
lished by the Associated Press a long 
statement forwarded in the mails by its 
agent at Manila, and dated on the 12th 
ult. Every department of the islands, it 
was Said in this, was calling upon General 
McArthur for more soldiers, apparently 
for garrison duty, however, rather than 
for active service. It was asserted that 
some officers expected hostilities in Min- 
danao and the Sulus, but the reasons for 
such a change in the situation there were 
not given. In northern Luzon General 
Young needed more men, because the in- 
surgents were organizing again. He 
had found the priests troublesome there. 
At Batoc, some time ago, the leader of 
the forces attacking the Third Cavalry 
“with the recklessness of Mahommedan 
fanatics” was Aglipaya, the priest who 
proclaimed himself Archbishop of the is- 
lands. General Young had discovered 
that priests in the North were sending 
church contributions to this leader. Two 
of them had been placed in jail, and were 
to be tried by a military commission. 
Archbishop Chappelle, the agent of thé 
Associated Press said, had spoken freely 
to many officers and civilians his opinions 
concerning the friars, altho he had de- 
clined to give any formal interview for 
publication. These opinions were sum- 
marized as follows: 


“That the Filipinos. owe to the monastic 
brotherhoods all the education and civiliza- 
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tion they possess; that it would be a great 
injustice to the friars to expel them from the 
field wherein their orders have worked for cen- 
turies, or to deprive them of the estates which 
have been acquired honestly and have been 
administered to the public good; that it would 
be impossible to replace them with other 
priests, because there is no other clerical force 
acquainted with the country and the languages 
of the people, and the Filipino priests are not 
competent to hold any but the subordinate posi- 
tions in the Church; that the opposition to 
the friars is an artificial propaganda fostered 
by the insurgents and by the Filipino priests, 
who are themselves leaders in the insurrection 
and are using it to obtain control of the 
Church in the islands.” 

The formation of four troops of native 
cavalry to be recruited from the Maca- 
bebes and officered by Americans, has 
been ordered by General McArthur. The 
Macabebes, many of whom have been 
used as scouts, are separated from the 
Tagalos by fierce tribal hatreds. 


a 


The Royal ‘Army 
Medical Corps, con- 
nected with the Brit- 
ish army in South Africa, had received 
unstinted praise, and it was supposed that 
its operations were conducted on the best 
methods, until Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., 
wrote a three-column letter to the Lon- 
don Times, in which he assailed it in un- 
measured terms, giving lengthy descrip- 
tions of the sufferings endured by the 
wounded and the sick in hospital. He 
had just returned from South Africa, and 
declared that he was compelled to speak 
out by the knowledge that distinguished 
medical men who had come home had tes- 
tified to the perfection of the arrange- 
ments. The sufferings which he de- 
scribed as endured by wounded and ty- 
phoid patients were mostly, however, 
those of the clearly unavoidable kind. 
Mr. Julian Ralph, the correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, a man of far superior 
intelligence, had sent home interesting 
descriptions of the war, but not a word 
on this subject. But on his return he 
measurably supported Mr. Coutts’s state- 
ments, altho he said that he could tell 
only of “chance observations and im- 
pressions ” from what he had heard or 
what he had incidentally seen. The War 
Department referred the matter by cable 
to Lord Roberts, and extracts from his 
reply were read in Parliament. He told 
how distressed he was that his men had 
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to suffer so much, and explained the im- 
possibility of avoiding terrible scenes 
after long marching, repeated fights and’ 
interruption to the long line of railway. 
He had himself constantly visited the 
hospitals, and considers that after a very 
short time they were in good order and 
not overcrowded. With no wish to shirk 
responsibility, he suggested that “ a com- 
mittee, say of two medical men of recog- 
nized ability, and some man of sound 
common sense,” should proceed to South 
Africa and furnish a full report on the 
matter. The cheers and roars of laughter 
from the members of Parliament which 
greeted the suggestion of “ some man of 
sound common sense ” evidently showed 
that the members gathered the implica- 
tion that Mr. Coutts was not that kind of 
a man, and he certainly could not feel 
complimented. The “ scandal” was ex- 
citing enough while it lasted, but there 
was no real occasion for the charges. 


md 


Ever since the Siamese 

en Twins were exhibited 
all over the world it has 
been an unsolved puzzle what would have 
been the result of dividing the ligature 
which connected them. It will be re- 
membered that they were able to stand 
side by side and that the death of one was 
followed by the death of the other. The 
two Brazilian Twins were girls eight 
years old, children of poor parents, who 
were united by the front portion of the 
body, including the lower part of the 
chest and stomach. After most careful 
surgical examinations it was decided a 
few weeks ago by leading surgeons in 
Rio that they could be separated, with 
hope of success. The operation was per- 
formed, it being found necessary to di- 
vide the two livers, which were connect- 
ed, as also the two mesenteries and the 
pericardial sacs. The patients appeared 
to do well, but on the sixth day one of the 
girls died, there being a certain amount 
of inflammation of the pleura and peri- 
cardium, but none of the peritoneum ; and 
the liver was completely healed and cic- 
atrized, as were all the external wounds. 
The other child made a good recovery. 
The operation made a great sensation in 
Rio, almost overshadowing the plague, 
which has been of a mild type in that city. 














President McKinley. 


By General Charles H. Grosvenor, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM OHIO, 


[Gen. Grosvenor, who won his mulitary title in the Civil War, has been a member of Congress from Ohio for 


seven terms. He has been a prominent figure in debate, and has frequently been reported as representing in the 


House the views of the President.—Eprror.] 


| HAVE been requested to write an ar- 
ticle describing somewhat the per- 
sonal characteristics of William 
McKinley ; in other words, to write “ an 
article about him as a man.” 

I have not had as good an opportunity 
to know him in all his personal character- 
istics as have thousands of others, yet I 
have had some opportunity from an ac- 
quaintance running back almost to the 
time of the Civil War, and having closely 
associated with him in political matters 
during the period of his successful ca- 
reer in Congress and while he was Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and also having had the 
opportunity that a member of Congress 
has serving through an administration 
to have knowledge of the personal char- 
acteristics of the incumbent of the Ex- 
ecutive office. Therefore, I write very 
cheerfully to testify to my own views 
and to give the result of my own obser- 
vations of the President as a man. I 
write of him in the main as a citizen of 
the United States, a man who sprang 
from the ranks of the people to the high 
office of President. I have looked upon 
it always, and do now more fully than 
ever, that to no fortuitous circumstance 
is attributable the rise and growth of Mc- 
Kinley, I know of no accident in pol- 
itics that has unexpectedly made him the 
great leader of a mighty political organ- 
ization that he has become. I attribute 
his position in large part to the charac- 
teristics of the man himself. At this 
very point it is, perhaps, proper to illus- 
trate what is meant. The fact that he 
was the author and champion and great 
leader of the sentiment that produced the 
McKinley law, is often held to have been 
the accidental fact that made him Presi- 
dent. But there came a time in his his- 
tory in connection with this very event 
when his personal characteristics, his pe- 
culiar mind and the great feature of 
his intellectual and moral character 


bridged him and his party over the 
chasm of despair into which we were 
thrown in 1892, and made him what he is 
to-day and made the party what it is to- 
day. The issue of 1892 was practically 
exclusively the indorsement or condem- 
nation of the McKinley law. No time to 
judge of its effect upon business, on the 
industrial interests of the country, had 
been givenafter its passage ; and a myriad 
of unforeseen obstacles arose which 
tended to make the law unpopular. The 
merchants everywhere proclaimed that 
the prices of commodities would advance 
to such an extent as to ruin the con- 
sumer, and evidence was given by the ad- 
vance in prices demanded of merchants 
upon such articles as stoves and cast iron 
ware and structural iron and a vast quan- 
tity of iron and steel products, all of 
which had been reduced in the tariff, but 
the people went wild over it and the 
strike at Homestead put the finishing 
touches to the causes of our disaster. 
The issue thus made and thus decided as 
it appeared, stunned the Republican or- 
ganization of the country, and it was 
very difficult to rally. In February, 
1893, there was a meeting of Republican 
clubs and a banquet at Columbus, and 
McKinley, then Governor of Ohio, made 
a speech in which he exhibited: the lead- 
ing characteristic of the man, and yet it 
is the characteristic which the public 
generally have not estimated that he pos- 
sessed. It was the characteristic of-in- 
domitable pertinacity of opinion and pur- 
pose in all cases where he believed he 
was right. ‘The speech to which I refer 
is not before me, but he declared with 
great force that the position of the, Re- 


‘publican party upon the tariff question 


was right, and that there was no other 
issue upon which the party could be ral- 
lied to action in the future, and he de- 
clared that his confidence in the people 
was so great that he would not be heard 
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to doubt that they would ultimately re- 
verse the judgment they had rendered. It 
was that speech which rallied the Re- 
publican party of the United States; it 
was that speech, thus an emanation of 
the true characteristics of the man, that 
sounded through the land like an alarm 
in the night and awakened the Repub- 
licans of the country to the necessity of 
courage, fortitude and faith. The result 
is well known and we need not discuss it 
here. 

McKinley as an officer of volunteers, 
as a lawyer at the bar, as a Congress- 
man of long service, as the Governor of a 
great State four years, and as President 
of the United States four years, has al- 
ways been one and the same man. His 
leading characteristics have never been 
modified or changed, except as they have 
been developed by the new position in 
which he was placed. I said in a letter 
written in regard to him in 1896 before 
the election, which was widely published, 
that he had never held a position that he 
did not fill to the utmost possibilities of 
the position itself. May I not say the 
same now with pride and great personal 
satisfaction at the end of three years and 
upward of his term in the greatest office 
in the world? But what is meant when I 
say that he has been the same man al- 
ways, is this: He has been uniformly 
kind, courteous, open-hearted and gentle 
under all circumstances. Pride of posi- 
tion apparently is a characteristic un- 
known to him. He meets his old time 
friends of the day of small things with 
him with neither more nor less frank cor- 
diality to-day. As Governor of Ohio 
he was a model of the combination of 
good fellowship, hale fellow well met 
and the dignified magistrate of a great 
State. No man in the hour of relaxation 
when McKinley becomes the comrade 
of his former or present acquaintances 
ever loses sight of the fact that he is 
President of the United States, and yet 
he never feels that McKinley is feeling, 
“Tam President, and you are an insig- 
nificant factor.” He is a sincere man. 
He believes in things; he has opinions. 
Some of our friends feared when he was 
elected President that he was of too gen- 
tle and too yielding a disposition, and 
that he would be swerved from the right 
by personal considerations or by failure 
of courage to do his duty. A great many 
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of those persons are of different opin- 
ion now. They have learned in a school 
that is not based solely upon theory that 
when William McKinley has an opinion 
and believes in a way, he has a recur- 
rence of what is popularly called “ back- 
bone ” equivalent to two “ backbones ” in 
some of our greatest men. I do not mean 
to say that he is stubborn; he is not. I 
do not mean to say that he does not fol- 
low the advice of friends; he does. I do 
not mean to say that he never yields his 
judgment; he does, but he never does it 
because of any weakness in ability, and 
he stands by the guns of an opinion as 
long as he believes it to be right, but he 
does that which, in my judgment, is the 
most significant evidence of the wisdom 
of the man; he chanzes his opinion, and 
a man who cannot is not fit for adminis- 
trative duty in the United States. 

He is not a bigoted man, and has no 
criticism of men who differ from him in 
matters of religion, of literature, or of 
politics. He is a sincere and devoted 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He never parades that fact, 
and he goes as a quiet citizen to church, 
quietly takes his seat and quietly wor- 
ships God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and judg- 
ment. He conforms to his duty as a 
good citizen. All the wailing and howl- 
ing and clap-trap of the present political 
hour falls at his feet harmless so far as 
the judgment of the men who know him 
is concerned. 

That there is not one great question 
of the day he is not in touch with, must 
be admitted by all, whether a question of 
morals, of religious growth, of educa- 
tional development, or of any of the 
great features of our art and literature. 
They are all subjects of his knowledge, 
and his candid expression of opinion is 
charming to the people who hear him. 

It has already been said that he is not 
bigoted. “He can no more be used in his 
high office to indirectly aim a blow at lib- 
erty of conscience or liberty of religious 
opinion than he could be induced to enter 
into a scheme of assassination. He is 
tolerant of every man’s political and re- 
ligious opinion, and he will never be 
driven into sectarian action by any ex- 
igency of politics. I speak with a great 
deal of knowledge upon this particular 
branch of his character. 














His domestic life has been a charm to 
the people under whose observation it has 
fallen. Filial devotion to father and 
mother, affectionate interest in brother 
and sisters, and, above all, a devotion al- 
most unparalleled in his relation to his 
wife. Bereft of children by the cruel 
hand of death, he bowed to Providence 
that smote him, but took up with cheer- 
fulness the duty of making the pathway 
of his beloved and lovely companion as 
beautiful and as happy as it was possible 
under all the circumstances. “ He has 
done no more than his duty in this be- 
half,” says the critic. That is true, but 
he has set an example to the men of the 
United States from which and out of 
which will grow up many an affectionate 
home,.many a happy fireside, and many a 
condition that otherwise might have been 
different. He is the model American in 
the matter of domestic conduct. These 
are personal matters, and no man can 
rightfully portray the true charac- 
teristics of McKinley without bringing 
to public gaze much that ordinarily we 
would refrain from saying. 

He is a man of strong faith; faith in 
God,as shown by his devotion to religion ; 
faith in mankind; sometimes too much, 
perhaps. The greatest men we ever have 
had in this country failed of success in 
certain instances by reason of their un- 
limited faith in personal friends. Ex- 
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amples are unnecessary to be mentioned 
in this connection. McKinley’s faith in 
the people is a marvel to me. Men ma 

come to him and place before him sug- 
gestions in regard to their fears as to the 
political effect that certain questions and 
the conduct of men may have, and nine 
times out of ten he will study consid- 
erately and cautiously all that has been 
said, and then will reply, “ That is not 
the right thing, the position is a wrong 
one, and the people will set it right.” 
This is one of his great and leading char- 
acteristics. 

This is a fair characterization of Wil- 
liam McKinley as a man. He is of the 
best type of American citizenship; wise, 
judicial-minded, careful, cautious, possi- 
bly sometimes suspicious of the motives 
of men, but in the long run wise in judg- 
ment and absolutely fearless in the dis- 
charge of duty. Tolerant of other men’s 
views, sympathetic with the suffering, a 
model of domestic virtue, proud of his 
country, anxious for her greatness, con- 
siderate of all men’s interests, he would 
shine with equal splendcr in the rural 
home upon the farm, upon the bench of 
the country, at the bar of his country, in 
the field of diplomacy, in the management 
of schemes of war, or in the mighty dis- 
charge of the varied duties of an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

ATHENS, OHIO. 


By Arthur Colton. 


ONSIDER the large heavenward hills, their ease, 
Their genial age, their wisdom: more and more 
I lift mine eyes unto the hills, who bore 
Of old their brunt of battles, and have peace. 
These are the scars were ground across their knees, 
When the earth shuddered, and the ice came on: 
And the hills heaved, and shouted, and made moan 


Gentle and strong, old veterans of wars, 
Now humble with each flower and woven nest, 


For the hot fire that bit their arteries. 


Friends of the sun and moon and morning stars, 
Patient of tiny hopes and griefs confessed, 

My councillors-at-unwritten-law ye are, 
Teachers of lore and laughter, labor and rest. 


Wasuincton, Conn, 





































































































































































































Bryan, the Man. 


By. James Creelman. 


(Mr. Creelman, who has recently been associated with Mr. Bryan, as the political correspondent of the New 
York Journal in the West, where he has had opportunities to become well acquainted with the Democratic candidate: 
is a prominent and successful war correspondent, having represented the New York World in the war between China 
and Japan, and the Journa/ in the recent war with Spain. He was wounded in the first of these wars, and also at 
Santiago, where he fought bravely in the battle of El Caney.—Eprror.] 


O one can understand the character 
of William Jennings Bryan who 
does not recognize his reckless 

sincerity. Right or wrong, he is. honest ; 
he is of such a nature that he cannot be 
otherwise ; and all things, for good or for 
evil, for success or for defeat, must sub- 
ordinate themselves to his personal con- 
ception of duty. There is law within 
him. 

At the age of forty years Mr. Bryan 
finds himself at the cross-roads of Amer- 
ican history, the unchallenged leader of 
the Democratic party, with the organ- 
ized wealth of the country and whatever 
there is of aristocracy arrayed against 
him. He has few friends among the rich 
men of the nation, and he is a stranger 


to fashionable “ society.” But he is loved 
and trusted by the millions who follow 
him as no other American has been loved 
and trusted. 

Mr. Bryan is a mid-continental person- 
ality. He is conservative and slow, rath- 
er than impulsive. He has all the angu- 


larity of the untraveled American. He 
fears innovations upon the old order of 
things. To his mind the Republican par- 
ty represents a revolutionary idea; its 
policy of industrial concentration a war 
upon the competitive system ; its colonial 
policy a polyglot empire; its gold stand- 
ard and its national bank currency a con- 
spiracy of dealers in money against the 
actual producers of wealth. To Mr. Bry- 
an’s mind these policies are all symptoms 
of the swift approach of monarchy. They 
are political, industrial and financial ex- 
periments condemned by the past. In 
this sense, Mr. Bryan stands for the Unit- 
ed States of the past; is essentially an 
old-fashioned statesman, full of Ameri- 
can prejudice and American confidence. 
Mr. Bryan’s personal history is too 
well known to need repetition here. He 
was born in Salem, IIl., the son of a law- 
yer who sat for many years with honor 
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on the District Court bench. He studied 
law in Jacksonville, Ill., and there he met 
Mary Baird, who was attending a college 
in the same town. Presently they were 
engaged to be married. Mr. Bryan grad- 
uated as valedictorian of his class. The 
next day Miss Baird graduated as vale- 
dictorian of her class. From the time of 
his earliest boyhood Mr. Bryan. had 
aspired to be a Senator of the United 
States. It was the hope of his highest 
imagination. He trained himself by 
study and by practice in debate. Every- 
thing had to yield to this ambition. He 
has frankly confessed that when he first 
thought of marriage with Miss Baird he 
tried to imagine how she would do as the 
wife of a Senator in Washington. 
These facts are important evidences of 
Mr. Bryan’s deliberate nature and sys- 
tematic life. Trace his career from coun- 
try school to supreme political leadership, 
and it will reveal at every point the pa- 
tient planning of a wholesome ambition 
for public life. There never was a politi- 
cal career less accidental.. There never. 
was a politician less temperamental. 
The study and practice of elocution, the 
study of law, the study of public ques- 
tions—all these were carefully consid- 
ered preparations for political leadership. 
Impulse had little to do with them. The 
boy planned what the man should be. 
Mr. Bryan’s favorite quotation reveals 
his theory of life: 
* We build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to the summit round by round.” 
Mrs. Bryan studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar; not that she had any 
intention of becoming a practicing law- 
yer, but simply because she sympathized 
with the profound ambition of her young 
husband and was determined to be his 
companion and helpmate in all things, 
And in those early days of struggle and 
deprivation she was a lamp of love 
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helpfulness to the poor lawyer. In time 
Mr. Bryan secured in Jacksonville a suffi- 
cient law practice to support his house- 
hold in comfort. Again and again he re- 
fused to serve clients with unjust causes. 
Money could not tempt him. His soul 
was set on a higher reward. And in his 
time of poverty and temptation his wife 
encouraged and increased his faith. 

Then Mr. Bryan went to live in Lin- 
coln, Neb. Again he struggled for an 
honest law practice, and again he became 
self-supporting, altho at first he had to 
live on two meals a day and sleep in his 
ofice. He was little more than a boy in 
years and the birth of three children 
made his task harder. But no man ever 
heard him whimper or complain. He 
was following out his life’s plan with 
sturdy cheerfulness. 

There was a corrupt political gang in 
Mr. Bryan’s ward. He decided to fight 
it. On election day he remained at. the 
polling place. Night came and he was 
still at his post. 
break that he returned to his wife and 
told her that the corrupt ward leader had 
been beaten by a few votes. Nothing 
could drive him away, not even hunger, 
until the last ballot had been honestly 
counted and declared. This was the-be- 
ginning of his career in practical politics. 
_ The multiplication table is as correct 
in the night time as it is in the day time. 
It works as well in China as in America. 
So it is with all sound principles—they 
are universal. Mr. Bryan has based his 
life on principles and he relies on time 
and the intelligence of the plain people 
as his sure allies. He scorns neutrality, 
that stagnant home of those who are 
neither great enough for love nor strong 
enough for hate. 

A pen picture of Mr. Bryan at home, 
among his children or with his neighbors, 
or on his well kept farm, would reveal a 
kindly, upright, debt-paying, unassuming 
citizen, full of a gentle, rollicking humor 
—a man without an impure thought or 
an impure act. It would portray a pro- 
foundly religious Presbyterian, without 
cant or presumptuous piety; a man who 
neither drinks alcohol nor smokes  to- 
bacco, and yet does not deny other men 
the right to do so—frequently offering 
“gars to his friends ;—a graceful horse- 
man, an expert hunter, a generous host: 

is books and lectures have given him a 


It was not until day-.- 
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large income, but he has spent more than 
half of it in establishing college and 
school prizes and in contributions to po- 
litical organizations. Altho he has been 
lawyer, editor, member of Congress and 
a successful author and lecturer, his en- 
tire wealth to-day does not exceed $25,- 
000; not because he could not be richer 
if he chose to be, for he declined an offer 
of $25,000 a year a little less than four 
years ago. 

But these are not the things which 
show Bryan, the man, as the public 
should know him. They relate rather to 
his private life; and a man may have 
two natures, one private and the other 
public. Private virtue and public virtue 
are not inseparable. A man may be true 
to his wife and children and neighbors 
and yet be quite capable of wronging a 
stranger. 

It is rather the manhood of Mr. Bryan 
as a political leader that interests the na- 
tion just now. A single incident will 
give the reader a key to Mr. Bryan’s na- 
ture as a public man. Immediately after 
his nomination for President in 1896 Mr. 
Bryan went to Salem, his birthplace, 
partly to see his sister and partly to visit 
his mother’s newly made grave. I went 
to Salem in the car which carried the 
Democratic leader. It was said that Mr. 
Bryan would make a speech at some sta- 
tion on the journey, and when I asked 
him about it he said: 

“T intend to make a speech for one 
purpose only. I have always thought 
that in our politics we pay too much at- 
tention to the candidates and not enough 
attention to the principles and policies 
they stand for. We have had too much 
mud-slinging. Either Mr. McKinley or 
I will be the next President of the United 
States. It does not matter much to the 
country which man gets the office, but it 
matters very much which national policy 
is indorsed. I intend to make a speech 
which will prevent, as far as I have the 
power to prevent, any personal mud- 
slinging at Mr. McKinley. It will be an 
invitation to a clean campaign. If I can- 
not be elected President I can at least do 
something to inaugurate decent manners 
in our national politics,” 

When the train stopped and Mr. Bryan 
made his speech, he paid a tribute to Mr. 
McKinley’s merits as a stainless private 
citizen that astonished and even shocked 
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his partisans. That was Bryan, the man. 

Mr. Bryan’s three great attributes are 
deliberation, decency and honesty. He is 
intensely American in all that .distin- 
guishes an American from a European. 
He has the same square-jawed courage, 
broad humanity and quaint dignity that 
made Abraham Lincoln the typical Amer- 
ican of his day. He has Lincoln’s deep 
religious feeling and Lincoln’s unwaver- 
ing faith in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a sure political guide. He is 
North America personified, with all its 
continental prejudices ‘and confidence. 
Living in the very heart of the continent, 
surrounded by a rich country as yet un- 
developed, he cannot see why the Ameri- 
can Government should seek to estab- 
lish colonies in Asia by bloodshed when 
American soil calls for industrious in- 
habitants. He sees the trust system rap- 
idly narrowing the opportunities of 
young men at home while the Govern- 


ment is pretending to offer them oppor-. 


tunities abroad. He believes in his own 
country, in its material strength and its 
moral leadership among the nations of 
the world. He has the hope of youth, of 
good health, of sound morals. He loathes 
unnecessary war, and, being by nature a 
civilian, he refuses to use the soldier’s 
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coat he wore during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war as a political advertisement. The 
black charger he rode at the head of his 
regiment now carries him to and from 
his waving fields of corn and oats. 

There is not a saner or more whole- 
some personality in the world than Mr. 
Bryan. He is evenly developed and even- 
ly balanced. He loves books better than 
theatres, the fields better than cities, and 
he loves men better than all. He is equal- 
ly opposed to imperialism on the one 
hand and to socialism on the other hand, 
believing that the path of national safety 
lies midway between the two, along the 
old American competitive system, with 
its equal opportunities for all. 

Mr. Bryan’s financial theories may pre- 
vent him from being President of the 
United States—for there are many who 

ill stickle at the minor issue of free sil- 

er and swallow imperialism—but he 

ill always be a great leader while he 
He is the greatest commoner 
America has yet seen, a figure of roman- 
tic sincerity in an age of brutal commer- 
cialism. It has been said of him by his 
critics that he is merely a trained voice. 
Rather is he a will, disciplined and hin- 
dered by conscience. 

New Y. rk City. 


Beadle and Martyr* 


By S. R. 


SOMETIMES give it as a reason for 
a certain lack of uniformity in 
church attendance that I cannot 
away with the new-fangled organs, 
hymns, chaunts one meets with there. I 
love them not in comparison with the old 
psalm tunes. They do not make the 
heart beat quicker like Kilmarnock and 
Coleshill, Duke Street and Old 124th. 
Nance, however, is so far left to her- 
self as to say that this is only an excuse, 
and that the real reason is the pleasure 
I have in thinking that: all the people 
must perforce listen to a sermon, while 
I can put my feet up on another chair 
and read anything I like. This, how- 
ever, is rank insult, such as only wives 
long wedded dare to indulge in. Be- 


* Copyright, 1900, by S R. Crockett. 
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sides, it shows, by its imputation of mo- 
tives, to what lengths a sordid and ill- 
balanced imagination will go. 
Moreover, I have never grown accus- 
tomed to the hours of town churches, and 
I consider, from a medical and spiritual 
point of view, that afternoon services im 
town churches are directly responsible 
for the spread of indigestion as well asa 
spirit of religious indifference throughout 
our land. 
(Nance is properly scandalized at this 
remark, and says that she hopes people 
will understand that I only believe about 
half of what I put down on paper when 
get a penin my hand. She is often asked 
to explain some of my positions at after 
noon teas. I say it serves her right for 
attending these gatherings of irrespons 
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ble gossip, tempered with boiled tannin. 
It is easy to have the last word with 
Nance—here. ) 

But, afterall, the chief thing that 
miss when I go to church is just Willie 
McNair. 

The sermon is nowadays both shorter 
and better. The singing is good of its 
kind, and I can always read a psalm or 
a paraphrase if the hymn is too long, or, 
as is often the case, rather washy in sen- 
timent. The children’s address is really 
designed for children, and the prayers do 
not exceed five minutes in length. But I 
look in vain for Willie McNair. 

Alas! Willie lies out yonder on the 
green knowe, his wife, Betty, by his side 
and four feet of good mould over his 
coffin lid. 

Willie was just our beadle, and he had 
a story. When I am setting down so 
many old things, if forget thee, Willie 
McNair, may my right hand forget his 
cunning. 

Ah! Willie, tho you never were a 

“church-officer,” tho you never heard the 
word, it is you, you alone that I miss. I 
just cannot think of the Kirk without 
you. Grizzled, gnarled, bow-shouldered 
of week-days, what a dignity of port, 
what a solemnizing awe, what a proces- 
sional tread was thine on Sabbaths! We 
had only one service in the Kirk on the 
hill in my youth. But, speaking in the 
vulgar tongue, that one was a “ starch- 
er.” 
It included the “prefacing” of a 
psalm, often extending over quite as long 
a period of time as an ordinary modern 
sermon, a “ lecture ” which, as a rule (if 
“himsel’” was in fettle), lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour. Then after 
that the sermon proper was begun with- 
out loss of time. 

Now I cannot say, speaking “ from the 
heart to the heart” (a favorite expres- 
sion of Willie’s) that I regret the loss of 
all this. I was but a boy, and the tor- 
ment of having to sit still for two hours 
and a half to three hours on a hard seat, 
close-packed and well watched to keep 
me out of mischief, has made even matri- 
mony seem light and easy. How mere 

Piscopalians and other untrained per- 
Sons get through the sorrows and disap- 
Pointments incident to human life I do 
not know. 


It was not till the opening of the Sab- 
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bath School by Mr. Osbourne, however, 
that I came to know Willie well. Hith- 
erto he had been as inaccessible and awe- 
striking as the minister’s neckcloth. And 
of that I have a story to tell. I think 
what made me a sort of advanced think- 
er in these early days was once being sent 
by my father, who was an elder, to the 
lodgings of the minister who was to 
“supply ” on a Sabbath morning. The 
manse-must have been shut for repairs, 
and “ himsel’” on his holidays. At any 
rate, the minister was stopping with Miss 
Bella McBriar in the little house below 
the Calmstone Brig. Miss Bella showed 
me in with my missive, and there, on the 
morning of the Holy Day, before a com- 
mon unsanctified glass tacked to a wall, 
with a lathery razor in his hand, in pro- 
fane shirtsleeves, stood the minister, 
shaving himself. His neckcloth, that 
was to appear and shine so glorious 
above the cushions of the pulpit, was 
hung over the back of a chair. A clay 
pipe lay across the ends of it. 

This was the beginning of the mis- 
chief, and if I ever take to evil courses, 
this was the first and primal cause. 

Shortly after this 1 went to Sabbath 
School, and having been well trained by 
my father in controversial divinity, and 
well drilled by my mother in the Cate- 
chism, I found myself in a fair way of 
distinguishing myself. But for all that 
I cannot truly say that I ever got over the 
neckcloth on the back of a chair. When I 
aired my opinions before my father and 
he shut me off by an appeal to author- 
ity I kept silence and hugged myself. 

“That may be a good enough argu- 
ment,” I said to myself, “ but—I have 
seen a minister’s neckcloth hung over the 
back of a chair and shaving-soap on his 
chafts on Sabbath morning. How can 
you be sure of revealed religion after 
that ?” 

But I had so. much solid common sense, 
even in my salad days, that I refrained 
from saying these things to my father. 
Indeed, I would not dare to say them 
now, even if I believed them. 

Willie McNair regarded the Sabbath 
School as I did. It was simply an im- 
position. 

Willie thought so for two reasons, 
first, and generally because it was an in- 
novation ; and, secondly, because he had 
to clean up the Kirk after it. I agreed 
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with him because I was compelled to at- 
tend—the farm cart being delayed a 
whole hour in order that I might have 
the privilege of religious instruction by a 
licensed grocer of the little town. This 
gentleman had only one way of imparting 
knowledge. That was with the brass- 
edged binding of his pocket Bible. Even 
at that time I preferred the soft Oxford 
morocco. And so would you, if some- 
thing so unsympathetic as brass corners 
had been applied to the sides of your 
head two or three times every Sunday. 

After this experience I passed into 
Henry Marchbank’s class, and was 
happy. But that is quite another story, 
and has nothing to do with Willie Mc- 
Nair. 

Now Sabbath School was over about 
three o’clock, and our conveyance did 
not start till four. That is the way I be- 
came attached to Willie. I used to stay 
and help him to clean the Kirk. This is 
the way he did it: 

First, he unfrocked himself of his 
broadcloth dignity by hanging his coat 
upon a nail in the vestry. Then he put 
on an apron which covered him from 
gray chin-beard to shining shoes. Into 
the breast of this he thrust a duster large 
enough for a sheet. It was, in fact, a 
section of a departed pulpit swathing. 

Then, muttering quite scriptural mal- 
edictions and couching them in entire- 
ly biblical language, Willie proceeded to 
visit the pews occupied by each class, re- 
storing the “buiks” he had previously 
piled at the head of each seat to their 
proper places on the book-board in front, 
and scrutinizing the woodwork for in- 
scriptions in lead pencil. Then he swept 
the crumbs carefully off the floor and de- 
livered judgment at large. 

“T dinna ken what Maister Osbourne 
was thinkin’ on to begin sic a Popish 
whigmaleery as this Sabbath Schule! A 
disgrace an’ a mockin’ in the hoose o’ 
God. What kens the like o’ Sammle 
Borthwick aboot the divine decrees? 
When I, mysel’, that has heard them 
treated on for forty year under a’ the 
Elect Ministers o’ the Land, can do no 
more than barely understand them to this 
day! Anda wheen silly lasses, wi’ gum- 
floo’ers in their bonnets to listen to 
bairns hummerin’ over ‘ Man’s Chief 
End! It’s eneuch to gar decent Doctor 
Syminton turn in his grave! Man’s 
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Chief End—faith—it’s wumman’s chief 
end that they’re thinkin’ on—the ma- 
dams, they think I dinna see them shak- 
in’ their gum-floo’ers and glancing their 
e’en in the direction o’ the onmarriet 
teacher bodies Mi 

“ And such are all they that put their 
trust in them!” concluded Willie, some- 
what irrelevantly, “laddie, come doon 
oot o’ the pulpit. I canna lippen (trust) 
ony body to dust that, bena mysel’! 
Gang and pick up the conversation lozen- 
gers aff the floor o’ the Young Weeman’s 
Bible Cless! ” 

Printed words can give small indica- 
tion of the intense bitterness and mor- 
dant satire of Willie’s speech when he ut- 
tered these last words. 

Yet Willie was far from being a hater 
of women kind. Indeed, the end of all 
his moralizing was ever the same. 

“There’s my ain guidwife—was there 
ever a woman like her! Snod as a new 
preen, yet nocht gaudy, naething ken- 
speckle. If only the young weemen noo- 
adays were like Betty, they wad hae nae 
need o’ gum-floo’ers an’ ither abomina- 
tions. Na, nor Bible Clesses! Faith, 
set them up, it wad better become them to 
sit them doon wi’ their Bibles in their 
laps and the grace o’ God in their herts, 
an’ tak’ a lesson to themsel’s oot 0 
Paaal!” Here Willie dusted the pulpit 
cushions, vigorously shaking them as a 
terrier does a rat, and then carefully 
brushing them all in one direction, in or- 
der that as he said “ the fell may a’ lie the 
yae way!” 

Willie was no eye servant. No spider 
took hold with her hands, and was in the 
palace of Willie’s King. Dust had no 
habitation there, and if a man did not 
clean his boots on the mat before enter- 
ing, Willie went to him personally and 
told him his probable chances of a happy 
hereafter. These were but few and 
slim. 

Then having got the “ shine” to fall 
as he wanted it, and the dark purple vel- 
vet overhang pride of his heart to sit to 
a nicety, Willie lifted up the heavy tas 
sels and at the same time resumed the 
thread of his discourse, standing there i 
the pulpit with the very port of a mit 
ister, and in his speech a point and pith 
that was all his own. 

“ Aye, Paul. (He always pronounced 
it Paaal.) Aye, Paaal, it’s a peety y* 
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never marriet and left nae faim’ly that 
we ken o’. For we hae sair need o’ ye 
in thae days. But ye kenned better than 
to taigle yersel’ wi’ lasses. It was you 
that bade the young weemen to be keep- 
ers at hame—nae Bible Clesses for Paaal 
—na, na! 

“And ye mind Peter—oh, Peter was 
juist as soond on gum-floo’ers an’ 
weemen’s ‘falderals as Paaal, ‘ Whose 
adorning, let it not be the outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and, wear- 
ing of gold, and putting on of apparel, 
but the ornament of a meek and quiet 
speerit a see 

He stopped in the hight of his dis- 
course, and put his hand down to me. 

“Here, boy,” he cried, “ what did ye 
wi’ thae conversation lozengers? ” 

I indicated that I had them still in my 
pocket, for I had meant to solace the long 
road home with the cleaner of them. 

“Let me see them!” 

Somewhat unwillingly I handed them 
up to Willie as he stood in the pulpit, a 
different Willie, an accusing Willie, Na- 
than the Prophet with a large cloth 
brush under his arm. 


“When this you see, remember me.” 


He read the printed words through 
his glasses deliberately. 

“Aye,” he sneered, “ that wad be Mag 
Kinstrey. I saw, Bob Cuthbert smirkin’ 
ower at her when the minister was look- 
in’ up yon reference to Melchisadek. 
Aye, Meg, I’ll remember ye—I’ll no for- 
get ye. And if ye mend not your 
ways = 

Willie did not conclude’ the sentence, 
but instead he shook his head in the di- 
rection of the door of the session house. 

He picked out another. 

“ The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
But fairer far’s my love for you!” 

Willie opened the door o’ the pulpit. 

“ Preserve me, what am I doin’—it’s 
fair profanation to be readin’ sic balder- 
dash in a place like this. Laddie, hear 
ye this, whatever ye hae to say to a lass, 
gang ye and say it to hersel’, by your- 
sel’. For valenteens are a vain thing, 
and conversation lozengers a mock and 
an abomination. 

Willie threatened me a moment with 
uplifted finger, and then added his stere- 
otyped conclusion, “ And so are all such 
as put their trust in them!” 
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And through life I have acted strictly 
on Willie’s advice, and I am bound to ad- 
mit that I have found it good. 

About this period, also, I began to take 
tea not infrequently with Willie, and 
occasionally, but not often, I saw his 
wife, the incomparable Betty, whose 
praises Willie nas never tired of sing- 
ing. I am forced to say that Betty dis- 
appointed me. She sat dumb and ap- 
peared singularly stupid, and this to a lad 
accustomed to a mother like my mother, 
with a wit keen as a razor, and a speech 


pointed to needle fineness, appeared more 


than strange. 

But Willie’s affection was certainly 
both lovely and lovable. He was a 
gnarled gray old man with a grim mouth, 
but for Betty he ran like a young lover, 
and served her with meat and drink. His 
smile was ready whenever she looked at 
him and he watched her with anxious 
eyes, dwelling on her every word and 
movement with a curious perturbation. 
If she happened not to be in when we 
went to the door, he would fall to tremb- 
ling like a leaf, and the bleached look on 
his face was sad to see. 

Willie McNair dwelt in a ricketty old 
house at the bottom of the hill, separated 
from the other village dwellings by the 
breadth of a field. There was a garden 
behind it and a heathery hill behind that, 
with whins growing to the very dyke of 
Willie’s kail yard. 

The first time that Betty: was not in the 
house when we went home, it was to the 
hill behind that Willie ran first. Under 
a broom bush he found her after a long 
search, and, lifting her up in his arms, he 
carried her to the house. 

“ Poor Betty,” he cried over his shoul- 
der as he went down the walk, “ she 
shouldna gang oot on sic a warm day. 
The sun has been ower muckle for her. 
See, boy, rin doon to the Tinkler’s well 
for some caller water. The can’s at the 
gable end.” 

When I returned Betty was in bed, and 
Willie had made the tea with ordinary 
water. He was somewhat more com- 
posed, but I could see his hand shake 
when he tried to pour out the first cup. 
He “ skailed” it all over the cloth, and 
then was angered with himself for what 
he called his “trimlin ” auld banes. 

But I never knew or suspected Wil- 
lie’s secret till that awful Sabbath day 
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when the cross that he had borne, so long 
hidden from the eyes of men, was sud- 
denly lifted high in air. 

Then Willie all at once towered like a 
giant, and the bowed shoulders seemed 
to support a gray head about which was 
visible an apparent aureole. 

It was the day of High Communion, 
and the solemn services were drawing to 
a solemn close. The elements had been 
dispensed, and the elders were back again 
in their places. Mr. Osbourne had Dr. 
Landsborough, of Portmarnock, assist- 
ing him that day, a tall man with a gra- 
cious manner, and the only man who 
could give an after-communion address 
without his words being felt an intru- 
sion. 

“Tt is always difficult,” he said, “to 
disturb the peculiarly sacred pause which 
succeeds the act of communion by any 
words of man 2“ 

He had got no. further when he 
stopped, and the congregation regarded 
him with the strained attention which a 
beautiful voice always compels. The 
beadle was sitting in the reasonable pride 
of his dignity in the first pew to the right 
of the session. When Dr. Landsborough 
stopped, the congregation followed the 
direction of his eyes. 

The door at the back of the Kirk was 
seen to be open, and a woman stood there, 
disheveled, wild-eyed, a black bottle in 
her hand, a red shawl about her head. 

It was Betty McNair. 

“Willie,” she cried aloud in the awful 
silence, “ Willie, come forth—you that 
lockit me in the back kitchie, an’ thocht 
to stop me frae the saicrament—I hae de- 
ceived ye, Willie McNair, clever man as 
ye think yersel’!” 

I was in the corner pew opposite Wil- 
lie (being, of course, a non-communicant 
at that date), and I could see his face. At 
the first sound of that voice it worked as 
if it would change its shape, but in a mo- 
ment I saw him grip the book board and 
stand up.. Then he went quietly down 
the aisle to where his wife stood gabbling 
wild and wicked words, and laughing 
till it turned the blood cold to hear her 
in that sacred place and solemn occasion. 

Firmly but very gently Willie took 
the woman by the arm and led her out. 

She went like a lamb. He closed the 
door behind him, and, after a quaking 
and dreadful pause, Dr. Landsborough 
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took up the interrupted burden of his dis- 
course. ; 

I was a great lad of twelve or thirteen 
at the time and unusued to tears for many 
years. But I know that I cried all the 
time till the service was ended, thinking 
of Willie and wondering where he was 
and what he would be doing. 

I heard my father telling my mother 
about what came next. 

The session were in their little square 
room after service, counting the tokens. 
The minister was sitting in his chair 
waiting to dismiss them with the bene- 
diction, when a rap came to the door. 
My father opened it, being nearest, and 
there without stood Willie McNair. 

“T wish to speak with the session,” he 
said, firmly. 

“Come in—come your ways in, Wil- 
liam,” said the minister, kindly, and the 
elders resumed their seats, not knowing 
what was to happen next. 

“ Moderator and ruling elders of this 
congregation,” said Willie, who had not 
served tables so long without knowing 
the respect due to his spiritual superiors, 
“ T have come before you in the day of my 
shame to demit the office I have held so 
long among you. Gentlemén, I do not 
complain. I own I am well punished. 
These twenty years I have lived for my 
pride. I have lied to each of you, to the 
minister, to you the elders, and to the 
hale congregation, making a roose of my 
wife, and sticking at nothing to hide the 

shame of my house. 

“Sirs, for these lying words, it be- 
hooves that ye deal with me, and I will 
submit willingly. But believe me, sirs, 
it was through a godly jealousy that I 
did it, that the Kirk of the New Testa- 
ment might not be, made ashamed 
through me and mine. But I have done 
wrong, grievous wrong. I aye kenned 
in my heart that it would come—tho, 
God helping me, I never thocht that it 
would be like this! 

“ But I maun gang awa’,” he broke into 
dialect, “ for I could never bear to see 
anither man carry up the buiks and open 
the door for you, sir, to enter in. Forty 
years has Williame McNair been a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water in this 
tabernacle. Let there be pity in your 
hearts for him this day. He hath borne 
himself with pride, and for that the Lord 
hath brought him very low. And, oh, 
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“Guesses at the Riddle of Existence” 


sits, ptay for her, flesh of my flesh and 
bone of my bone come to what ye saw this 
day! Tell me that he will forgie—be 
sure to tell me that he will forgie Betty 
—for what she has dune this day!” 

The minister reassured him in affec- 
tionate words, and all the session tried to 
get Willie to withdraw his decision. But 
in vain. The old man was firm. 

“No,” he said, “Betty is noo my 
chairge. The husband of a drunkard is 
not a fit person to serve tables in the 
sanctuary. I will never leave Betty till 
the day she dees!” 

* * * * * * 

And neither he did. It was not long. 
Willie nursed his wife with unremitting 
tenderness, breaking himself down as he 
did so. I did not see him again till the 
day of Betty’s funeral. I went with my 
father, feeling very important, as it was 
the first function I had been at in my new 
character as a man. 

When they were filling in the grave, 
Willie stood at the head with his hat in 
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his hand and his gray locks waving in the 
moderate wind. His lips were tremu- 
lous, but I do not think there were tears 
in his eyes. 

I went up to try to say something that 
might comfort him. I knew no better 
then. But I think he did not wish me to 
speak about Betty, for with a strange un- 
certain kind of smile he lifted up his eyes 
till they rested upon the golden fields of 
ripening corn all about the little kirk- 

ard. 

“T think it will be an early harvest,” 
he-said, in a commonplace tone. 

Then all suddenly he broke into a kind 
of eager sobbing cry—a heart prayer of 
ultimate agony. 

“ Oh, my God, send that it be an ear- 
ly harvest to puir Willie McNair!” 

* * * * aK * 

And it was, for before a sheaf of that 
yellow corn was gathered into barn they 
laid Willie beside the woman he had 
watched so long and sheltered so faith- 
fully behind the barriers of his love. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


“Guesses at the Riddle of Existence.” 


. By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


HE INDEPENDENT in its number of 
July the fourth has a brief notice 
of a little book which, under the 
title, ‘“ Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 
ence,” reviews some of the theological 
speculations of the day. It is said that 
the book “ will remain a withering one 
both to those who have faith and to those 
who are groping in the dark toward it.” 
I do not wish to say anything in defense 
of the book, except that its writer, I can 
sincerely assure you, would receive real 
proofs of our religious beliefs as gladly 
and eagerly as would the most orthodox 
of apologetic divines. 

What I have to say, with all defer- 
ence, is that in the present situation our 
salvation lies in asking, not whether the 
thing is withering or reviving, but 
whether it is false or true. If it is false, 
it will not be found reviving ; nor, if it is 
te will it be found withering, in the 
end. 


Tue INDEPENDENT compared the book 


to the trooper in Flanders who said be- 
fore going into action, “Oh, God! if 
there is a God, have mercy on my soul, if 
I havea soul.” Ifa trooper ever did say 
this, his honest doubt, apart from the ab- 
surdity of its expression, was at all events 
better than a conscious falsehood. It 
would probably be more acceptable to 
God. We must conceive of God as a 
Being infinitely nobler than the noblest 
man. What man of noble nature would 
accept “the unclean sacrifice of a lie?” 

The theological forum abounds in 
temporizing apologists who in their not 
unnatural desire to save cherished tra- 
dition would have us put up with half- 
measures of truth. Before me lies a new 
Life of Christ, the work of one of the 
most eminent writers of this school, 
throughout which the question whether 
Christ was God or man is studiously, 
not to say artfully, evaded. Instead of 
stating his own conviction, the writer 
vouches the authority of the Nicene 
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Fathers, in whose infallibility it is im- 
possible to suppose that he can believe. 
What good can be done by this? 

The man who holds fast to truth 
whithersoever it may lead him, may not 
be an Anthtopomorphist, but neither can 
he be called an Atheist. He believes in 
a power which upholds truth, and will 
‘bear you harmless if you faithfully seek 
it, whether you find it or not. Whether 
we find truth cannot matter to Deity; 
whether we seek it may, if it is the object 
of Deity to develop the character of man. 

On the other hand, there is a large and 
increasing amount of real Atheism un- 
der the guise, not only of Theism, but 
of ‘orthodox Churchmanship. Imperial- 
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ism of)the sort which avows that its war- 
rant is force, and  unscrupulously 
tramples on the rights of weak and de- 
cayed nations, is Atheism. The devil- 
worship of the flag, now rapidly gaining 
ground, is Atheism. “My country, 
tight or wrong,” is Atheism. A Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he is right- 
ly reported, holds in effect that the flag 
makes morality, and that when once it is 
unfurled, no matter in what cause, it is 
to be carried forward to victory. If 
things go on as they are now, it will 
come to this, that “ Atheists,” holding 
fast their faith in truth and righteous- 
ness, will be the only genuine Theists 
left. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


Three Years Enough for a College Course. 


. By the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 


PRoFEssoR OF ConsTITUTIONAL Law 1n YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HREE years was the length of the 
course of study in our American 
colleges at the beginning. This 

conformed to what then was and still is 
the practice of the English universities. 
As time has gone on, we have lengthened 
it to four years in most institutions where 
the classics are regularly taught. We 
have also raised the qualifications for ad- 
mission, and so deferred the time of en- 
trance. Instead of boys of fourteen our 
freshmen now range from seventeen to 
nineteen. The world meanwhile has 
raised its standard of qualification for 
those occupations which demand special 
literary or scientific attainments. Those 
which fifty years ago could be taken up 
after one or two years of technical prep- 
aration, now require three or four. Our 
leading law schools and divinity schools 
grant no degrees until after three years’ 
study ; the principal medical schools ask 
one year more. It is right and necessary 
that they should. We are reshaping all 
our theories of life bythe lawof evolution 
andthe principles of biology. The complex 
nature of modern society requires a con- 
tinually increasing differentiation and 
specialization of activities. Every science 
and art from which men gain a livelihood 
has been both extended and refined by 
modern research and discovery. He who 


would master it must know more and be 
able to do more. The mere workman 


often needs less knowledge or skill than . 


was demanded of those in his trade under 
former conditions. The superintendent 
or employer must ‘have more, or be left 
behind in the race of life. 

Every college graduate ought to be a 
leader of men, a director of others. He 
should be able to speak with authority. If 
he cannot, his education has been ill-be- 
stowed. But this education was intended 
only to put him in a position whence he 
could proceed to something else. 

Dr. Arnold once said that every man 
receives two educations: one to fit him to 
be a man and a citizen; the other to fit 
him to earn his bread. The day laborer 
gets them,—by the hardest, and of the 
shortest. Colleges are to give the first, 
and the first merely. They are justified 
only, in view of the time and money they 
demand, as stepping stones toward the 
second. They must be shaped, then, 80 
as best to answer that purpose. We do 
not found or cherish them to rear the 
sons of rich men who have no aim but to 
live the life of a rich man’s son. Such 
men they welcome, and strive to fit for 


the place they are to fill, by giving them » 


a taste for letters and a touch of public 
spirit; but it is the workers in the world 
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Three Years Enough 


for whom colleges exist. It is to make 
them good men and good citizens, and in 
doing so to smooth the way toward a spe- 
cial education for that from which their 
livelihood is to come. ~ 

In our larger American colleges what 
we now Offer our boys in senior year does 
not differ in kind, and hardly in degree, 
from what is the staple of university 
graduate courses in philosophy and arts. 
It is a capital thing for those who intend 
to be professed teachers or scholars. It is 
good also for the rich man’s son who 
looks forward to a life in golf fields and 
club houses. But those of the former 
class would, and those of the latter class 
could, get it as graduate students, if not 
as undergraduates. To the man contem- 
plating almost any other career, this year, 
spent in a professional or technical school 
or under other influences directly adapted 
to train him for his special work, would, 
with rare exceptions, be far better em- 
ployed. 

The professional school is, or ought to 
be, part of a university. In continental 
Europe it isthe whole of the university to 
many, and probably to most, students. 

No profession is now taught without 
embracing something of the humanities 
in the course. The scientific and literary 
side is kept in the front. It cannot be 
mastered without the command of several 
languages, and whatever has _ been 
learned in this direction at college is kept 
bright by use. Its history is studied; its 
development ; its proper office in modern 
society. The studies of the first year in 
a rightly directed professional school are 
to many minds more enlarging and in- 
spiring than those of a fourth year at col- 
lege. To lop off a year from the required 
college course in any of our universities 
would in its practical effect for most stu- 
dents simply be to give them an election 
between spending that year in the grad- 
uate department or in one of the profes- 
sional departments. Each would still be 
a student in the university, under teach- 
ers and teaching established and ap- 
Proved by the university, but he would 
choose his place for himself. 

In several of our universities the pro- 
fessional student is allowed a year’s cred- 
it for the studies of his last college year, 
and is in that given an opportunity to 
‘lect subjects germane to the profession 

has in view. If this election can be 
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extended to those taken up in the first 
year of the professional school, and the 
instruction be given there, the object of 
shortening the college course is substan- 
tially attained, while a valuable right 
would be preserved—that of pursuing 
other branches of instruction also, as time 
might serve, of a general or strictly col- 
legiate character. 

A four years’ course, no doubt, results 
in giving a more thorough education in 
philosophy and the arts, than the average 
man would otherwise attain. There are 
those whose education will come to a full 
stop at the end of the college course, 
whether it be given in three years or in 
four. Some of them, however, would be 
the better for it. For these the rough- 
hewn education of active life is needed 
most. Others would lose by the change 
of systém ; but they would also gain. The 
gain in time is a great one for a man of 
twenty-one; and this is the age which 
most college students in our larger insti- 
tutions have attained by the end of their 
junior year. He is deemed by the State 
fit to exercise its highest privileges. If 
not already earning his livelihood, he 
ought to be at least learning how to earn 
it. To graduate from college at twenty- 
two or twenty-three; to spend three or 
four years in professional or technical 
study; to start in business with what, 
physically, is the best decade in his life 
half spent ;—this for most of our best 
educated young men is coming to post- 
pone marriage until after thirty, and to 
give them bitter years of waiting when 
they should be working. 

Yale has tried both systems of educa- 
tion. Her college during most of its ex- 
istence has maintained a four years’ 
course; her scientific school during all of 
its existence, now one of over fifty years, 
has preferred a three years’ course. The 
relative increase in the number of stu- 
dents has been largely in favor of the lat- 
ter. This is only a rough indication of 
public favor, but some indication it is. 
The country is getting weary of absorb- 
ing so much of life, in learning how to 
live. 

In Harvard College the average student 
may now do all the required four years’ 
work in three, and then have leave of ab- 
sence for senior year. This is in effect an 
adoption of a three years’ course. If 
what Harvard has thus done in fact were 
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frankly done by every American college 
in fact and form, the business world 
would be better and sooner recruited with 
active workers, sharing in a prosperity 
to which they have fairly and seasonably 
contributed. The preparatory schools 
since 1825 have appropriated two more 
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years of the life of American youth. The 
colleges are responsible for this, and must 
be ready to make compensation by put- 
ting their graduates into the working 
ranks of American manhood one year 
earlier. 

New Haven, Conn. 


A Shorter College Course. 


By Bernadotte Perrin, Ph.D., LL.D., 


‘ PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HE usual American college course, 
especially since the last two years 
have been so generally made elec- 

tive, is a peculiar combination of the last 
two years of the English public school 
or the German Gymnasium, with the first 
two years of the English or German Uni- 
versity. It is, therefore, peculiarly lia- 
ble to encroachments on the part of the 
large and constantly growing ‘academies 
and high schools on the one side, on the 
part of the large and constantly growing 
professional schools on the other. If the 
leading profession schools should 
abandon their requirement of an aca- 
demic degree, the degree of A.B. for en- 
trance, and if those who make no such 
requirement should persist in admitting 
to their courses and to candidacy for 
their degree graduates of academies and 
high schools (not to allude to their prac- 
tice of admitting any applicant whatso- 
ever), the great majority of professional 
men would probably, in time, omit the 
college course entirely. And this result 
might not be one to deprecate. Such an 
academy as Phillips (Andover or Ex- 
eter) has expanded so much during the 
last fifty years as to do for a boy prac- 
tically what the English public school 
and the American college did, and in 
many cases still do. Ifa graduate of the 
classical course of such an academy 
should pass immediately into one of our 
leading professional schools with a rich 
four years’ course, where much effort is 
expended on general culture as well as 
on technical training, who shall say that 
he is not well equipped for an honorable 
professional. career? Who can doubt 
his ability, ceteris paribus, to hold his 
own by the side even of one who has the 
additional four years of traditional col- 


lege training and equal advantages in 
secondary and professional school? In 
such a case the department of “ phi- 
losophy and the arts,” or the collegiate 
course, would be the professional school 
for all who did not enter a profession, 
and, besides, for those intending to enter 
a professional school afterward, it would 
be a highly advantageous but more or less 
luxurious school of general culture and 
training. For surely, with both acad- 
emy and professional school giving more 
and more of that general culture and 
training which all agree is a most desir- 
able preliminary to all technical culture 
and training, there must be a_ point 
where the additional college course be- 
comes a luxury—very desirable it is true, 
‘as many luxuries are, but still a luxury, 
and a costly one. 

But the tendency among our leading 
professional schools is all the other way. 
They are becoming more and more 
strenuous in their requirement of a rep- 
utable academic degree for entrance, 
and more and more ambitious to present 
a full and rich four years’ course for theif 
own degree. The leading academies and 
high schools also, as they secure facul- 
ties of constantly increasing powers and 
ambitions, are more and more able and 
willing, even anxious, to give advanced 
courses. Many of them now give 
collegiate training in such advanced 
courses. And collegiate training is some- 
thing definite and distinctive. It differs 
from secondary and professional. train- 
ing. If it does not, it follows from what 
has already been said that it has no 
raison d’étre. This is a point not to be 
argued here, but merely stated. Our 
American collegiate training and culture, 
slow evolution as it is from out the ne 
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and claims of our peculiar conditions, is 
too valuable an addition to the educa- 
tional practices of the world to be now 
sloughed off under this combined pres- 
sure from above and below it. Colle- 
giate training and culture consists in the 
prosecution of a variety of studies which 
have no direct and immediate bearing on 
the chosen life work, whatever that may 
be, in large companies of young men (or 
women), who are brought into close in- 
stitutional relations with one another in 
_ the pursuit of such studies, and develop 
a complex social life whose basis is art 
and letters, whatever its minor ramifica- 
tions may be. If the historical traditions 
of two or three centuries of such colle- 
giate life enrich and hallow the life of 
the passing days and years, so much the 
better. No background can be too rich 
for the organized effort to bring each 
generation of young men (or women) 
into an intimate touch with the best life 
and thought of the best representatives 
of the race. The teaching and learning 
are not rudimentary and elementary to 
any large degree, for the secondary 
schools may fairly be expected to supply 
these; nor are they so advanced as to en- 
courage the idea in either teacher or pu- 
pil that he is adding to the stock of hu- 
man knowledge, for the advanced univer- 
sity courses in every department furnish 
abundant opportunity for what we like 
to call research... During the -collegiate 
period, of whatever length it be, the stu- 
dent is gathering material for the high 
avocations of life, not for its vocations— 
at least not directly. Literature, philos- 
ophy, mathematics, the natural sciences, 
must interest him, not because he is touse 
them but enjoy them in the struggle of 
life. They must nourish and expand the 
ideal and spiritual in him. Before the 
mind concentrates itself on any special ca- 
reer it must be stored with the loftiest 
standards and inspirations. 

_ Granting then that such a collegiate pe- 
riod is not to be wholly surrendered from 
our systems of education, we may freely 
admit that the duration of the period need 
not be the same for all. Some may have 
had large experience in collegiate train- 
ing and culture in one of the larger 
academies or high schools. Such, par- 
ticuarly if they are prepared to offer at 
entrance one or more advanced courses 
which should fairly count toward the 
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academic degree, may shorten their col- 
lege course at its beginning. Others may 
purpose to enter one of the leading pro- 
fessional schools, with a rich opportu-, 
nity and requirement of broad general 
studies in preparation for the more spe- 
cial and technical details of the profes- 
sion. Such may profitably and reason- 
ably shorten their college course at the 
end. And so, in the case of specially 
gifted students, or specially favored stu- 
dents, or both, it is perfectly conceivable 
that their college course might be profit- 
ably and reasonably shortened at both 
ends, so as to be one of three or even 
two years. This would leave the tradi- 
tional four years and four classes for the 
collegiate period as the norm, the best 
period for all those who, for any reason, 
cannot afford to shorten it, while afford- 
ing ample opportunity for all those who 
can afford to shorten it to do so. But we 
need just as much of this collegiate train- 
ing and culture as we can get our young 
men and women to take, because we have 
found it to be the best preparation for 
those who are to be the leaders of so- 
ciety rather than the cultivators of them- 
selves. We need it also, with all its nec- 
essary merging of the individual in the 
mass, as a partial corrective to the kin- 
dergartenism and individualism which 
now so unduly preponderate in our gram- 
mar and secondary schools, and rob our 
students of their intellectual vigor and in- 
dependence. 

Of course, the procedure by which the 
college course may be shortened at either 
end must be left to each institution to ad- 
just for itself, according to its own pe- 
culiar inheritances. The acceptance of 
advanced courses in the best academies 
and high schools as courses to count to- 
ward the academic degree will not only 
permit students who pass successful ex- 
aminations in such courses to merge the 
first two years of the ordinary college 
course into one, but will of ‘necessity 
bring the colleges into such sympathetic 
relations with these schools as must help 
and stimulate both parties to the rela- 
tion. And in like manner the acceptance 
by the professional schools of certain ° 
elective courses to count toward the pro- 
fessional degree, and the permission to 
students in the last two years of the col- 
legiate course to take certain of the more 
general courses of the professional school 
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in that school, while counting them to- 
ward the academic degree, will not only 
enable students to merge the last year 
of the collegiate with the first of the pro- 
fessional course, but will also bring aca- 
demic and professional departments into 
mutually helpful relations. And beyond 
all these possibilities there is the constant 
relief under the increasing pressure for a 
shortening of the college course which is 
afforded by the increasing facilities af- 
forded those students who are willing to 
make the necessary effort and self-de- 
nial for taking more than the prescribed 
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number of courses for three successive 
years,and so abridging the whole course 
by one year. This meets the needs of 
those who have neither the advantages 
of preparation for college in a. large 
school with collegiate elements, nor the 
prospect of prolonged study in a large 


' professional school. 


To sum the matter up, let the old colle- 
giate course be shortened by those stu- 
dents who are able or willing or com- 
pelled to do it, and not by colleges them- 


selves for everybody. 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Street-Car Strike at St. Louis. 


By the Rev. Frank Foster. 


HE eyes of the people of the United 
States have been turned upon this 
city as the “ strike” has dragged 

along its weary way. Now that it has 
reached a second stage, and the city is 
slowly returning to normal conditions, 
we may pass it in review. 

Labor is convinced that combinations 
are inimical to its interest. The consol- 
idation of all the street railways (except 
one) was followed by the organization 
of a union to protect the interests of the 
men. 

The officials of “the Transit Com- 
pany ” began immediately to discriminate 
against the union men, both from a busi- 
ness and political standpoint. An attempt 
was also made to form another organiza- 
tion of the men, under the patronage of 
the company. Men were constantly dis- 
charged because they belonged to the 


union, and were told by other employees. 


of the company, “ Leave the union, and 
you can be reinstated.” 

There were two other serious griev- 
ances: First, men were required to report 
twice a day at the yards, the extra men 
who did not secure a run being kept wait- 
ing, sometimes for hours, receiving no 
pay. Second, runs were planned on a 
‘’ basis of ten hours a day, bit the hours 
' were not consecutive. 

These difficulties culminated on March 
1oth in a threatened strike, which was 
averted by an agreement substantially as 
follows: : 

I. Any man discharged because he 


belonged to the union shall be re-em- 
ployed. 

2. A ten-hour workday within twelve 
consecutive hours, when possible, at a 
uniform rate of 20 cents per hour. 

3. Men reporting for duty at a special 
hour shall be paid from that hour until 
relieved. If not put on duty, paid half 
time until relieved. 

4. Shopmen shall be paid overtime. 

5. The company to treat with individ- 
uals or committees of employees. 

The men claim that this agreement was 
repeatedly violated; that union men 
were discharged for trivial offenses, while 
non-unionists were retained after having 
committed much graver ones. The men’s 
committee waited upon the company’s 
officials, who refused to consider the 
cases. ' 

The Transit Company’s men then pre- 
sented to the company a long list of prop- 
ositions, the chief features being that: 

1. Any man employed by the company 
shall become a member of the union 
within thirty days. 

2. Any man suspended by the union 
shall be suspended by the company, and 
if reinstated in the union shall be rein- 
stated by the company. 

3. Any employee absent on the busi- 
ness of the union shall have his place re- 
tained for him for as long as a year. 

4. All new time-tables shall be sub- 
mitted to the union forty-eight hours be- 
fore going into effect. 

One reason for this last demand was 
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that some men having reported twice 
were assigned to only two runs a day of 
two hours each, and hence earned but 80 
cents per capita. 

Receiving no_ satisfactory answer, 
about 3,500 men (out of 4,000) went out 
“on strike,” and for one day no cars 
were run in our city. 

The demands of the men were so un- 
reasonable that they called forth an open 
letter signed by some 200 leading busi- 
ness firms. The following quotation 
gives the gist of their remarks: 

“Tt is our opinion that no strike can be more 
than temporarily successful where unreason- 
able terms are exacted; and when, as in the 
present case, they involve a joint control of 
the administrative features of the business, 
without any responsibility or obligation for 
the conduct of it, there is hardly a remote 
chance for even temporary advantage.” 

The men were unwisely led, and were 
worked upon by the enthusiasm of num- 
bers to believe that they could unionize 
the roads so completely as to have every 
man under control. Ultimately they were 
better advised by their friends and were 
willing to arbitrate. But they had by 
their injudicious demands given the com- 
pany plausible reasons for refusing to ac- 
cede to their wishes. It was plainly laid 
before the Transit Company by a well- 
known citizen that the company would 
have to choose between arbitration and 
war, and an appeal was made that they 
would consider the morals involved, and 
come to terms with their men, but they 
seem to have deliberately chosen to fight 
the union. 

_Then the incompetency of the city offi- 
cials became manifest. Citizens who rode 
on cars (operated by “ scabs ”) were in- 
sulted and abused under the very eyes of 
policemen, who ignored and encouraged 
lawlessness. 

Through the peculiar laws of this 
State, the police force is controlled not 
by the Mayor, but bv four commissioners 
appointed by the Governor in conjunc- 
tion with the Mayor. These four are 
Democratic politicians, as is also Gov- 
ernor Stephens. However, it has yet to 
be shown that our Mayor would have 
done anything if he could. The Hon. 
Thos. P. Rixey, Commissioner of Labor, 
however, discovered that he had author- 
ity to call upon the parties interested to 
each choose two arbitrators, himself be- 
ing chairman, The men acted upon this, 
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but the company did not, so nothing came 
of it. 

Many attempts were made to reach a 
settlement, but all failed. It was attempt- 
ed to define the relation between the new 
employees of the company and the strik- 
ers—the latter demanding to be rein- 
stated, and the company refusing to con- 
sider any proposition involving the dis- 
charge of their new men. 

After women had been insulted and de- 
nuded in our streets, and it was clearly 
unsafe to ride on the cars, the citizens 
appealed to the Governor to call out the 
militia. He refused, saying it was un- 
necessary and would cost the State 
$5,000 per day. 

On June Ist, the situation becoming 
desperate and business paralyzed, the 
Police Board called upon Sheriff J. H. 
Pohlman to furnish a posse comitatus of 
1,000, afterward increased to 2,500 men, 
the expense to be borne by the city, which 
is Republican,and so, with our Governor’s 
approval, our most prominent citizens 
were called to serve upon this body. 
Their chief work was to: patrol the 
streets, preventing the gathering of 
crowds, and suppressing all attempts at 
rioting. The riot on Washington avenue 
(in which they largely figured) was the 
crisis of the strike. Four men were killed 
and a number injured, revolvers were 
flourished and shotguns brought into 
use. The first provocation apparently 
came from one in a passing procession of 
strikers. The weeks following were 
chiefly notable for explosions of dyna- 
mite under cars. These suddenly ceased 
on the arrest of Ora Havill, a detective 
employed by the Transit Company, who 
was accused of having himself placed the 
dynamite where he found it. 

Through the mediation of a citizens’ 
committee the following basis of settle- 
ment was accepted on July 2d, and, the 
strike declared “ off: ” 

A reaffirmation of the agreement of 
March toth as to rates of pay and hours 
of service. 

Each man shall be free to join.or not 
to join a union without discrimination 
by the company. 

No employee shall intimidate another © 
employee as to union or non-union, on 
pain of dismissal. 

The company shall meet individuals or 
committees of employees, 
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The company shall select men to fill 
present and future vacancies from a list 
of its former employees exclusively, until 
exhausted. Said list to be presented by 
T. B. Edwards, chairman of men’s com- 
mittee. 

People once more breathed freely and 
rejoiced—but their rejoicing was of short 
duration. At the end of one week an in- 
dignation meeting was held and the 
“ strike ” reinstated. The agreement had 
been violated by the company, who em- 
ployed at least twenty-three new men be- 
fore the list was handed in. Their ex- 
planations failed to satisfy the men. The 
company claims to have acted in good 
faith, and its attorney, Mr. Fred. Leh- 
mann, attended the meeting of strikers 
and pledged his personal word that these 
cases should be settled to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Folk, a brilliant young lawyer 
who is giving his services to the men. 
The strikers argued that the company 
intended to violate its agreement, and in- 
stead of appealing to the citizens to com- 
pel the company to keep it, they declare 
that no agreement is of any value as 
long as Geo. W. Baumhoff remains gen- 
eral manager. 

Dynamite is again in use. A car was 
blown up on the 15th inst. and two pas- 
sengers seriously injured. However, 
there is less disturbance than before, and 
tho the boycott has been renewed many 
more persons are riding on the cars. 

A citizens’ committee is circulating pe- 
titions in favor of arbitration, which are 
being largely signed, but the company 
gives no encouragement in this direction. 

The lessons to learn are briefly these: 

That a compulsory arbitration clause 
ought to be inserted in every franchise 
given to a street railway company for 
the sake of citizens whose business is in- 
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jured and who innocently suffer by a 
strike. 

That unionism has come to stay. It is 
developing wiser leaders who will see 
that compulsory unionism is a curse in 
the disguise of a blessing, and will dis- 
pense with professional labor agitators. 

That strikers who connive at the de- 
nuding of women and other lawless acts 
are not likely to be successful.’ Men are 
needed who will speak out as did the 
Carpenters’. Union, calling upon every 
man to protect women and children from 
fiends in human form. 

That the boycott is a two-edged sword, 
and cuts deepest into the pockets of the 
wage earners, and hence is self-destruc- 
tion. 

That the men who go to work have 
rights as well as the men who leave the 
work. These men are not necessarily 
“thugs ” and criminals, but often have 
had to choose between loyalty to their 
fellow-workmen and love for their wives 
and children. 

That our foreign population must be 
evangelized, as witness the names of 
those charged with assaults upon women. 

That no company ought to employ a 
manager who is persona non grata to the 
great majority of its employees. 

That it is criminal folly to elect parti- 
san politicians who have neither charac- 
ter nor backbone. 

The city has lost 14 citizens killed, 
and nearly 200 injured, a tremendous 
amount of business, and its good reputa- 
tion. 

The company’s loss is estimated at $1,- 
500,000. Loss. in wages to the men is 
over $250,000. What has been gained? 


St Louis, Mo. is 


Note.—Official report of the company shows that pew i 
carried only 13,733,621 passengers during the quarter end- 
ing June 30, as ae} 27,058,585 for the previous quarter, 
although the strike did not begin until May. 





Courage 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick 


E nothing hath who nothing dareth; 
‘Who runs no race no laurels weareth; 
He finds no pearl who never seeketh; 


H 


No listener who never speaketh. 


Who never kneels no blessing winneth; 
He ends no task who none beginneth; 
No sheaves he brings who never reapeth; 
No song he sings who silent keepeth. 


The ship that leaves the harbor never 
But safe at anchor rocks forever,— 
Lulled gently on the bay’s soft pillow,— 
Outrides no tempest,—breasts no billow. 


The ship that proudly sails the ocean | 
And fearless braves the storm’s commotion. 
Some far, fair isle one day she gaineth — 
Where blue skies smile and beauty reigneth, 


CLEARFIELD, Pa, 









The Anti-Foreign Movement in China 
‘By Margherita Arlina Hamm, 


Avutuor oF “ Cuinzsz LeGEenps,’’ Etc, 


HE revolution now taking place in 
China is the effort of an ancient 
system of society and civilization 

to protect itself against a new and strong- 
er one. It is not of a religious charac- 
ter, altho it has been marked by the indis- 
criminate slaughter of Christian con- 
verts. 

The Chinese are tolerant, indifferent 
or apathetic in all matters of faith, as is 
evidenced by their treatment of Moham- 
medans, Jews and Parsees. They have 
attacked Christian converts, but only 
those belonging to the sects of the civ- 
ilized Powers. They have never per- 
secuted the Nestorians, and seldom those 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. West- 
ern Christianity is to their mind so mixed 
with western civilization that they find it 
impossible to separate the two. 

It is difficult for an American to real- 
ize or understand what an attack upon 
his civilization is or could be, but it is 
very different in China, where ever since 
the opening of the treaty ports the proc- 
ess has created suffering, and that suf- 
fering has increased from day to day. 
No single class has suffered alone. From 
the Emperor down to the poorest coolie, 
each and all has been tnade to feel the 
iron hand of an awful power whose in- 
tentions were incomprehensible. — 

It would take more than the space ef 
a magazine article to enumerate the 
points in which Western civilization has 
been injurious and even destructive to the 
Chinese social fabric; they may be clas- 
sified, however, into commercial, indus- 
trial, political, social and governmental. 

Under the first head hasbeen the peace- 
ful destruction of Chinese trade. At the 
opening of the treaty ports the rivers 
of China and the coast. water were 
crowded with junks which gave employ- 
ment to several million people. On the 
Yang Tse and Si Kiang these primitive 
vessels were so numerous as to constitute 
floating cities. To-day their numbers 
are not one-third of what they were in 
1850, and of those which are still doing 
business, few have enough employment 
to more than pay running expenses. 


Each year has witnessed the granting of 
new concessions to foreigners in this 
field. Only a year and a half ago the 
West River was opened to foreign flags 
to the head of navigation, whilg upon the 
Lung, Mim, Han, Hoang and Upper 
Yang Tse are now steamboats and steam 
launches flying foreign flags and carry- 
ing away the better part of the local 


trade, if not the larger part. 


While our bankers and manufacturers 
of railway supplies hailed with noisy 
plaudits the introduction of railways into 
the Middle Kingdom the concessions cast 
gloom over every district affected by this 
mode of transportation. It meant the 
throwing out of employment of a million 
men and the decay of hundreds of towns 
whose prosperity depends upon the traffic 
which passes through their gates. The 
“steam devil” with a tail of baggage 
cars is a more horrible creature than the 
fire-breathing dragon to a simple-mind- 
ed practical community which knows that 
it will carry the loads of three thousand 
porters and take away the latters’ liveli- 


_ hood. forever. 


It was a good thing for trade and 
profit when astute Englishmen obtained 
concessions for cotton mills, sugar mills 
and other manufacturing plants, but it 
has already begun to play havoc with the 
native looms, the native sugar boilers and 
the native workers in every industry cov- 
ered by a concession. 

China had a huge and profitable tea in- 
dustry at one time. The Japanese, Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, and even the Ameri- 
cans sent agents to the tea district, 
learnt all the secrets of the business, car- 
ried tea to other lands, and there at- 
tempted to start the traffic upon a scien- 
tific basis. The United States has not 
succeeded in this attempt. France has 
had a success d’estime in Cochin China 
and Annam. The Dutch have done about 
the same in Java and Sumatra, while the 
English and Japanese have had a suc- 
cess that is simply phenomenal ; the for- 
mer in Ceylon, Hindustan and Assam, 
and the latter in nearly every part of the 
Empire. The result has been a falling 
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off of the Chinese tea trade in fifty years 
of more than one hundred million pounds 
per annum. It has reduced Amoy to a 
place of almost no importance, and has 
ruined thousands of tea farmers in Fo- 
kien, Kwang Tung, and other districts 
devoted to the industry. Amoy has prob- 
ably suffered most of all. In the sixties 
it exported thirty million pounds a year, 
while at the present time itsexport seldom 
reaches the million mark. The peo- 
ple of Amoy can live well upon seven 
cents per head a day, and as the average 
pound of tea costs twenty cents, it is clear 
that ninety million days’ rations have 
been destroyed in the process, or the live- 
lihood of two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand people for one year each. 

In the old years the Chinese home was 
lighted at nightfall by a little lamp filled 
with bean oil. This oil was extracted 
from ordinary beans, and gave employ- 
ment to myriads of farmers, oil-millers 
and common carriers. But one fine day 
an American ship brought kerosene into 
the Middle Kingdom, and the next day a 
British ship brought Russian oil. To- 
day along the entire coast and up all the 
rivers the kerosene lamp has displaced 
the bean oil affair, and the bean oil in- 
dustry has already fallen off forty per 
cent. 

It gives no consolation to the bean 
farmer to know that kerosene is a better 
illuminant than bean oil. All that he 
sees is that the “ foreign devil” can lay 
it down in a Chinese seaport for ten cents 
a gallon, a price at which he is utterly 
unable to compete. 

In the political world the changes have 
been equally great and unpopular. The 
first and most important was the placing 
of the Chinese customs under the head of 
a foreigner, Sir Robert Hart, and a staff 
of foreign assistants taken from British, 
American, German, French, Russian, 
Italian and Belgian subjects. These men 
handle the vast revenues which come 
from the tariff and the export duty. The 
mere system is an insult to a Chinese gen- 
tleman. It is a charge and demonstra- 
tion that the Chinese are too corrupt and 
dishonest to be intrusted with the collect- 
ing of their own revenue for their own 
country. So strong is this feeling that 
from the start every custom house has 
been armed so as to be in readiness for a 
mob or a rebellion. 
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Second, is the system extorted by the 
Great Powers from the Chinese Govern- 
ment whereby the customs officials give 
transit passes and so enable merchants to 
escape the likin taxes of the interior. The 
likin tax is a curious survival of an- 
tiquity. It corresponds to the octroi of 
Europe, and the road-toll or barrier tax 
of the Middle Ages. In China from time 
immemorial there has been a tax sta- 
tion every five or ten miles along every 
road and river. The tax collected at each 
point was very small, a fraction of one per 
cent., but it was enough to support a 
small army of officials and to increase the 
prosperity of thousands of villagers. The. 
transit pass enables the merchant by pay- 
ing a small sum at a treaty port to ship 
his goods free from all further tax far 
up into the interior. The innovation has 
been a splendid thing for European com- 
merce and manufactures. It has brought 
about an extraordinary increase in Chi- 
nese imports, but it has reduced the rev- 
enue of the likin officials, and it has dis- 
turbed, if not destroyed, hundreds of old 
trade routes and established industries. 

In social and governmental affairs the 
forced intrusion of Western ideas has 
produced what the Chinese cofisider in- 
famous consequences. Originally China 
was a literary aristocracy. Each class 
was immeasurably above the one beneath 
it and below the one above. It was not 
caste, because the poorest boy of high 
ability could work his way to the highest 
class. Thus Li Hung Chang, the great 
Premier, and his brother, the -ex-Viceroy 
of the Liang Kwang, started life poor 
farmer boys and rose to positions sec- 
ond only to the royal Manchurian blood. 

The first blow at the system came when 
England and France compelled the Chi- 
nese to receive Ministers upon a par or 
in equality with a Prince. Before that 
time a foreign minister or envoy was 
looked upon as an outcast. 

A second blow was when consuls were 
put upon a social and official equality with 
Tao Tais, or the Governors of big cit- 
ies, Foo Tais, or the Governors of Prov- 
inces, and Ti Tuhs, or the Major-Gen- 
erals of the Manchurian army. 

The next step was when the. same 
privilege was extended to consular and 
commercial agents. Before these new 
treaty rights came into being the Chi- 
nese official regarded a foreign merchant 











the same as a native one—that is, with the 
indifference of supreme contempt. After 
that, a young merchant who acted as a 
consular or commercial agent for a for- 
eign Power of which the official prob- 
ably never heard became his equal. 

To translate it into American facts, it 
is very much as if the Mayor of New 
York, or the Governor of the Empire 
State, were compelled officially to re- 
ceive and to visit a Syrian peddler, or an 
Italian organ grinder. I mean no of- 
fense to either the Syrians or the Italians, 
but the social discrepancy is the same. 

A fourth blow came with the introduc- 
tion of extra-territorial consular juris- 
diction and its extension from the treaty 
ports into the interior. A foreign con- 
sul in Canton has jurisdiction under the 
treaties four or five hundred miles up the 
Si Kiang. He alone can arrest and pun- 
ish his own citizens, and he, on the other 
hand, can arrest Chinese and hand them 
over, if necessary, in irons to their own 
tribunal. 

This extra-territorial jurisdiction not 
alone affected persons, but also the Chi- 
nese system of laws and regulations. 
Neither the English nor the American 
laws recognize sacrilege as a crime. 
Neither do they draw any distinction be- 
tween assaulting and insulting a young 
man and a hoary-headed grandfather or 
great-grandfather of a family. At Chi- 
nese law both offenses are punishable by 
death. Thus it came about that what to 
the Chinese mind were unpardonable sins 
were treated in their own country by 
these foreign tribunals as trivial mis- 
demeanors, and, on the other hand, the 
foreign tribunals enforced Western laws 
which to the Chinaman have no meaning 
or justification. 

Next came the extension of the con- 
sular gis to Christian converts. The 
idea of this practice was extremely good. 
It protected poor converts from persecu- 
tion and prosecution, but it had not been 
in use more than a year before Chinese 
criminals saw new avenues of escape 
from the penalty of their misdeeds. Hun- 
dreds, and it is said thousands, according 
to Chinese reports, became enrolled as 
Christians. They did not change their 
character nor their conduct in the least 
despite their professed confession of 
faith. Then, as if to cap the climax, the 
French Roman Catholic clergy secured 
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the insertion of a clause in the French 
treaty whereby they became entitled to 
the same recognition as consuls. 

As every great Power has what is 
known as the “ Favored Nation Clause ” 
in its own treaty, the result of this diplo- 
matic stroke may be easily conceived. 
Every missionary, no matter what his 
church, was put on a par with the great 
officials of the Empire. 

‘Every Christian church, chapel and 
parsonage became a possible asylum for 
malefactors as well as a district no long- 
er amenable to the law of the land. As 
there were some four thousand mission- 
aries of all sorts in China, as well as some 
two hundred consular officials, the Chi- 
nese people saw, without understanding 
why, the sudden creation of four thou- 
sand two hundred of these independent 
principalities. 

Every Chinese official and newspaper 
at this time called attention to the fact 
that little Japan, which the Chinaman 
despises, had by its new treaties put an 
end to all extra-territorial jurisdiction 
and governed its foreigners the same as 
it did its own citizens. 

At every treaty port there is long 
standing trouble on account of the West- 
ern evasion of the Chinese land laws. In 
the Celestial Empire the land is held un- 
der leases from the Government, the 
tenant paying a small ground rent. There 
is no individual ownership, not even re- 
specting the lease-hold. The house be- 
longs to the pater familias, who holds it 
in trust for his family or even his clan. 
By an ingenious fiction of law the Chi- 
nese Government was obliged to give 
leases to the foreign consuls, and these in 
turn assigned the leases to Europeans or 
even Chinese tenants. The new owner 
could exclude all whom he wished, and 
could deny shelter or refuge to any mem- 
ber of the clan to whom that property 
was clan property. 

Last of all, the consuls and the cus- 
toms together established a postal sys- 
tem which carried letters, books and par- 
cels under the rate tariff of the Interna- 
tional Postal Union,a good thing forcom- 
merce, but a deadly blow at the private 
post offices and express tongs of the land. 
Before the post office administration was 
created the merchant paid from twenty- 
five cents to two dollars to send a letter 
from Canton to Swatow or from Canton 
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to Chung King. Under the new post 
the cost was five cents, and the time re- 
duced from one-half to one-tenth. 

The fire has been smoldering for a 
long time. The conflict was inevitable. 
If it had not come this year it might have 
come next, and it was bound to come 
‘within the present decade. No matter 
how destructive and bloody the war be- 
tween China and the Western nations 
may be it will not inflict as much suffer- 
ing or catise as many deaths as has the 
invasion of that land by the Western civ- 
ilization in the past fifty years. 
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There is no room to-day in this world 
for savagery. It must be crushed with 
the sword if it cannot be molded by 
kindness. When that savagery is or- 
ganized and takes the form of a civiliza- 
tion, whose sole merit is its antiquity, 
kindness is bound to prove unavailing. 
The sartne question presents itself to 
Christendom as did to Rome when its 
growing civilization encountered that of 
the barbaric and sensuous Carthaginian. 
The same cry is heard by the careful ob- 
server, “‘ Delenda est China.” 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Bach Redivivus. 


By William Frederic Badé, Ph.D., 


Epiror or ** THE Moravian.” 


] Pore of SEBASTIAN BACH was 


one of those immortal geniuses with 
whom it is hard to associate the 
thought of death. Yet the logic of dates 
will have it that the twenty-eighth of 
July marks the completion of one hun- 
dred and fifty years since this Milton 
of church music passed away at his home 
in Leipzig. As in the case of the Eng- 
lish poet, blindness also darkened the life 
of the great musician before its close. An 
incident related by his biographer is char- 
acteristic of the deep religiousness of 
the man. A partial and momentary re- 
_covery of his sight a few days before his 
death prompted him to dictate to a mem- 
ber of his household a beautiful chorale 
to the words, “ When we are in the 
depths of.need.” But, feeling that the 
hand of death was upon him, he bade his 
amanuensis change the heading to, 
“ Herewith I come before thy throne.” 
Bach discovered to the world a new 
sense in which music may becomé the 
handmaid of religion, for in the passion- 
ate fervor of their devotion some of his 
sacred cantatas are absolutely sui generis. 
Combined with the power to translate 
the subtlest religious feelings into tone 
language at once simple, majestic and 
profound, he had a wonderful ability to 
build up magnificent musical conceptions 
on the basis of a plain chorale. In fact, 
so far beyond his own and several suc- 
ceeding generations was Bach in what 
pertains to the sublimest conceptions of 


musical art that for a hundred years 
after his death his genius was appre- 
ciated only by a select few. In 1850, the 
centennial year of his death, a Bach So- 
ciety was organized in his native land, 
which, together with many individual ad- 
mirers of the Leipzig cantor, has done 
much to bring him into deserved recog- 
nition among modern lovers of pure mu- 
sic on both sides of the Atlantic. 

During the last fifty years the Bach 
revival has spread rapidly. In this coun- 
try it has become associated particularly 
with the old and romantic college town 
of Bethlehem (Pa.), whose very name 
seems. auspicious for a new movement. 
While the town is, perhaps, more widely 
known for the excellence of its cannon 
and armor-plate, it has won better claims 
to distinction by its achievemens in the 
sphere of art and education. _ It possesses 
a finely trained musical organization, 
known as the “ Bach Choir,” which last 
spring gave the first complete American 
production of Bach’s famous Mass in 
B Minor. The head and soul of the 
Bach Choir is the well-known organist 
of the Moravian Church, Mr. J. Fred. 
Wolle, a man of rare musical culture. 
Under his direction three other great 
works of Bach have been produced dur- 
ing the last twelve years—viz., the St. 
John Passion, the St. Matthew Passion, 
and the Christmas Oratorio. The first 
of these also received its first American 
performance at Bethlehem in 1888. Such 
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efforts are in themselves a sufficient com- 
ment on the culture that. prompts them. 
No hot-house growth of musical taste or 
ability could withstand the atmosphere 
of one of Bach’s masterpieces. Every 
musician knows that no chorus can fol- 
low the Fugues in the B Minor Mass un- 
less the singers as well as the orchestra 
have a firm seat in the saddle. 

The Bach Choir is the blossom of mu- 
sical traditions that reach back over a pe- 
riod of more than one hundred and fifty 
years. From the earliest beginnings of 
the town these traditions have centered 
about the historic Moravian Church. The 
genius of Bach has ruled its organ-loft 
for years. About its choir gallery linger 
the strains of many oratorios. Thence 
the passionate pleading of the Kyrie and 
the jubilant harmonies of the Glorie but 
recently floated out over a hushed and rev- 
erent audience. There Haydn’s “ Crea- 
tion’ was given in 1811, eight years be- 
fore it was sung by the Handel and 
Hadyn Society of Boston. Later, when 
the Musical Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia desired to give its initial perform- 
ance of the same, it was found necessary 
to secure the assistance of trombonists 
from Bethlehem, where the work had al- 
ready been given several times. Full 
records exist of the production of a large 
number of famous compositions of 
Haydn, Schumann, Romberg and many 
others, during the first decades of this 
century. Benjamin Franklin, in a let- 
ter written to his wife in 1756, speaks 
enthusiastically of the “fine music in 
church. Flutes, oboes, French horns 
and trumpets accompanied the organ.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the mu- 
sical taste and training of not a few of 
Bethlehem’s choristers is the result of 
generations of training. Some fam- 
ilies, in fact, have been continuously iden- 


tified with its musical history for over a ° 


century and a half. In view of all this 
it is not difficult to understand why Beth- 
lehem seems destined, and is in every way 
fitted, to become the Baireuth of Bach. 
Preparations are in progress now for a 
great Bach festival to be held some time 
next spring, when the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, the Christmas Oratorio and the 
Mass in B Minor are to be given in dou- 
ble sessions on three successive days. 
Any one who has even a measurable ac- 
quaintance with these works will appre- 
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ciate the vastness of the undertaking. 
The Mass in B Minor alone consists of 
twenty-four numbers, fifteen of which 
are ponderous choruses. While one’s 
memory still lingers among their wonder- 
ful harmonies it is difficult to speak with 
moderation, but even the most matter-of- 
fact critic is willing to admit that this 
work represents the Ultima Thule of 
choral composition. In the words of the 
learned Spitta, “ These choruses are of a- 
-caliber and grandeur which almost crush 
the restless generation of the present 
day.” . 

This work incidentally commemorates 
an interesting bit of conservatism which 
dates back to Reformation times. While 
the form of the “ Mass,” was suggested to 
Bach by the Roman Catholic service, it 
was composed for use in the two Prot- 
estant churches of St. Thomas and St. 
Nicholas in Leipzig. When these 
churches became Lutheran they retained 
the singing of portions of the mass as a 
part of the regular services. This cir- 
cumstance ultimately furnished the oc- 
casion for the composition of the Mass 
in B Minor. Under the broad catho- 
licity of Bach’s treatment it has become 
a worthy liturgical expression of the 
faith of all Christendom. Heard in its 
proper surroundings, as in the Moravian 
Church at Bethlehem, preluded with 
the sweet strains of trombones on the 
belfry, there is something overwhelming 
in the effect produced on the mind of the 
listener. Some of its choruses exhibit a 
remarkable union of the intellectual and | 
the emotional in Bach’s music. In the 
“Et Incarnatus,” for instance, the long 
descending intervals doubtless were in- 
tended to symbolize the coming down, as 
it were, of Christ into humanity. 

Again in the “ Sanctus” the six-part 
arrangement is an obvious allusion to 
the six wings of the adoring seraphim. 
The hovering triplets, so characteristic a 
feature of the upper voices, convey the 
idea of soaring, while the majestic down- 
ward march of the basses in octave inter- 
vals supplies the antiphonal element and 
reminds one of Isaiah’s words, that “ the 
foundations of the thresholds shook at 
the sound of their voices.” The double 







Hosanna Chorus starts out with both 
choirs singing their four parts in uni- 
son, but soon each takes up its.own strain 
and the climax is reached at the close in 
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a perfect delirium of rapturous harmo- 
nies. Such music is not written to catch 
the ear of the passing throng, but it re- 
wards the student and lover of all that is 
deep and soulful in music. Of this hum- 


ble German organist it may truly be said, 

“ By it he, being dead, yet speaketh,” and 

unless all signs fail there will be many 

more in the coming century who will 

stop to listen to his melodious message. 
Mr. Gretna, PENN, 


Swiss and German Cheese Makers. 
By George E. Walsh. 


(_\NREEN COUNTY is one of the most 
fertile and picturesque sections of 
Wisconsin, abounding in rich pas- 

ture lands and wheat and corn fields, and 

often termed by visitors “ the Wisconsin 

Alps.” Why this term should be applied 

to the country is not always apparent at 

first, for the scenery, while rural and at- 
tractive, is anything but an imitation of 
the Alps. There are mountains and roll- 
ing hillside farms, and unexpected views 
of chasms and gorges; but they are not 
unusually magnificent or awe-inspiring. 
But a closer study of the place will re- 
veal even to the most stupid the reason 
for the poetic name of the “ Wisconsin 
Alps.” It is the population and not 
the landscape so much which sug- 
gests the Alps, and also the occupation of 
the people. Here is a genuine Swiss pop- 
ulation, or Swiss-American, as they call 
themselves now, squatted down in a beau- 
tiful part of the country, engaged in the 
very pursuit that has made the farmers 
of the Alps so famous. They have 
brought their customs with them, and to 
an extent the whole country is a minia- 
ture Alpine scene. These Swiss-Ameri- 
cans, with a few Germans scattered 
among them, make most of the Swiss 
and Limburger cheese that is manufac- 
tured in this country, and they do it all 
after the same primitive manner that one 
sees in the Swiss Alpine mountains. 
Every farmer—and nearly every inhab- 
itant of the county is a farmer—makes 
cheese, and it is always Swiss, Limburg- 
er, Cheddar or Brick. There are some 
who own such small farms that it is more 
profitable to sell the milk direct to the 
cheese factories, which are owned by 
some of the wealthier Swiss or German 
farmers; but even these will have an in- 
terest in the factory to which the milk 


goes, and some day they aspire to full 
ownership in a similar plant. The fac- 
tories are not by any means imposing af- 
fairs ; they are more often an old shamble 
building, with drying sheds and stone cel- 
lars attached, and a few cheap necessary 
utensils that an American would call 
very primitive. These utensils in some 
instances have been brought from the 
Alps by the first settlers, and they look 
foreign enough to satisfy the most casual 
observer that they were never fashioned 
in Yankeeland. 

Everybody in the colony speaks Swiss 
or German, and very few understand 
good English. Even those who have re- 
sided in the country for six and seven 
vears have only a poor smattering of 
English, and can make themselves under- 
stood only with the help of numerous 
signs and shakings of the head. More- 
over, they try to keep their children out 
of the public schools, where they are 
forced to learn English, altho this is 
the fault of the priests and not that of 
the farmers. The priests do their best 
to keep the mother tongue popular among 
the Swiss.and German farmers, and in so 
doing they retain the hold upon them that 
might be broken if they once learned the 
English language, and began to affiliate 
with the surrounding American popula- 
tion. 

There are no kinder or more hospita- 
ble people in the world than the residents 
of the Wisconsin Alps. They welcome 
every visitor, and, according to their 
ideas of hospitality, give to him the best 
of their possessions. No deserving pef- 
son would be turned from their thresh- 
old, and they are equally ready to explain 
to any one their methods of cheese mak- 
ing. They do not consider their present 
home the equal of their former Alpine 
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fiabitation. They rather resent the com- 
parison between the twd contained in the 
name applied to Green County. But 
with the possible exception of the flow- 
ers and extended views of lofty mountain 
ranges, their adopted home is far superior 
to their old; it is richer in everything 
that makes farming profitable and pros- 
perous. The very brooks and springs 
that bubble up on many of the farms pro- 
vide the cattle with clear water that many 
another farmer would envy, while it 
moistens and enriches the pasture land 
so that all grasses and grains flourish 
luxuriantly’ It would be hard to find a 
richer country on the globe. 

The Swiss farmers, however, do not 
complain; they are satisfied with their 
home and surroundings, and they make 
a good living, according to their stand- 
ards of existence, and lay up money be- 
sides. In time they will be converted into 
first-class American citizens. The ma- 
terial is there; but at present they are 
priest-ridden, and too foreign in their 
ideas to be quickly assimilated by the 
American population. The first step to- 
ward making them as desirable Ameri- 
can citizens as they are now farmers is to 
compel their children to attend the pub- 
lic schools, where they will grow up to 
learn the English language. Surround- 
ing influences and Father Time will do 
the rest. 

The Swiss farmers: look to their milk 
for their income, and their homes are 
nearly all prosperous looking. There are 
a few creameries situated in the county, 
but they are not very successful, as the 
farmers are more disposed to sell their 
milk and cream to the cheese factories or 
to make the cheese themselves. The 
cheese factories have to close in the dead 
of winter, and then the creameries pros- 
per a little, for they can pay their own 
price for the milk and cream, and the 
farmers prefer even this to sending their 
products to some distant city market. 
Most of the cheese factories are Swiss 
and Limburger; but there are two or 
three small Cheddar and Brick factories 
in the county. The owners and workers 
in these cheese factories are all Swiss or 
German farmers, while those who oper- 
ate the creameries are more distinctly 
American. A peculiar, difference in the 
temperaments of the two nationalities 
Was never more typically illustrated than 
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by the workmen in these two different 
factories. The workers in the creameries, 
or Cheddar cheese factories (also run by 
Americans), growl if they do not get 
their milk and cream all in by three or 
four in the afternoon, so they can close 
the day’s work at the regular hour; but 
the workers in the Swiss Brick and Lim- 
burger factories often labor from five or 
six in the morning until ten at night dur- 
ing the six or seven months when the fac- 
tories are running. In some of the Swiss 
factories it is not uncommon to find the 
men working until midnight if there is a 
special run of business. In the middle 
of the day the workers rest from a half 
to one hour, and the same time in the 
evening. They eat their meals rapidly, 
smoke their pipe a short time, and then 
return to the factory. 

Of course, most of these Swiss and 
German workers have an interest in the 
factory, and they find more reason for 
working such long hours than if they 
were employed by the day. They are in 
love with their work, and during the 
months when the factories are open they 
make slaves of themselves. But they do 
not by any means impair their health by 
so doing. Most of them are the very pic- 
ture of health, and some are veritable 
giants, turning a 150-pound cheese with 
the ease of a child turning a platter. Sun- 
days as. well as holidays are considered 
legitimate days of labor, and they toil 
continually, except when the cheesé fac- 
tories are closed. Then they take life 
easier, and do little odd jobs of repairing 
on the place. 

The cellars where the cheeses are kept 
for drying and curing are imitated after 
those in the Alps, where some of our best 
cheese is made. The cellars are made of 
stone, with stone arches built crudely 
overhead, but with no cement flooring 
and in some cases very poor ventilating. 
Arrangements are made in these cellars 
so a fire can keep the temperature at any 
desired degree. The make-rooms where 
the cheese is turned out into molds and 
kneaded up to the propér consistency are 
primitive sheds with the-roofs and rafters 
well preserved by smoke. They are, in 
fact, an exact duplicate of an old picture 
of a Swiss cheese factory. The kettles in 
which the milk and cream are heated are 
heavy copper ones, having a capacity of 
2,000 to 5,000 pounds of milk. These are 
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sometimes hung on cranes; but more 
often they are attached to brick furnaces 
where they can be kept firm and steady 
while the operator manipulates with their 
contents. Then there are the presses, 
great heavy oaken arrangements made by 
‘the operators, which can press a 200- 
pound cheese so readily that the water 
and whey will squirt in all directions. 
These oaken levers are made of 12 by 12 
planks of solid live oak. 

The Limburger, Swiss and Brick cheese 
made by this Swiss colony have all the 
attributes of the imported variety. The 
makers of the domestic kinds are experts 
in their work, and they have the patience 
in curing the product which the average 
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American farmer lacks. To make such 
cheese as comes from the dairies of Swit- 
zerland, France and Germany one must 
devote time and energy to the curing 
process, which after all is the great secret 
of these foreign products. There are 
many things that the inhabitants of the 
Wisconsin Alps could learn from Ameri- 
can farmers, such as the adoption of im- 
proved utensils, a little more cleanliness, 
the aeration of the milk, and the cultiva- 
tion of more general farm crops; but, on 
the other hand, the average American 
farmer could learn patience, diligence and 
thoroughness in working out details from 
these Swiss dairymen. 
Montice.Lo, Wis. 


Romanticism. 


By Kate Upson Clark. 


NE of our most prominent literary 
men has recently said in a lecture 
that the novel is the form in 

which written speech conveys the pro- 
foundest and most impressive lessons. 
It is singular that, while the poem and 
the essay gained a foothold in human life 
almost with Adam, the novel, now con- 
sidered by high authorities the most ef- 
fective form of literature, should have 
waited thousands of years to appear. It 
showed itself first in legend and folk- 
lore, but these are vague and elementary. 
The ful!-fledged novel, as we now think 
of it, was developed hardly before the 
eighteenth century. 

-The dictionary defines a novel as a 
fictitious tale or narrative, professing to 
be conformed to real life; especially in- 
tended to exhibit the operation of the 
passions, and particularly of love. Ame- 
lia B. Edwards said that the first novel 
known is an Egyptian papyrus, written 
3,000 years ago. The world in the Chris- 
tian era knows little of this obscure tale 
and its like, if such there were. The in- 
fluence of the novel as we know it now 
dates only from the time of Defoe and 
Fielding. Scott was inclined to under- 
value the novel, as have been many oth- 
ers among our most thoughtful writers. 
It seemed to him a trivial form of lit- 


erature, compared with the essay and the 
poem. 

The great divisions into which it seems 
to have been agreed that fiction shall be 
divided are the realistic and the roman- 
tic. Much of the contention regarding 
the two has arisen from a vague under- 
standing of these loose and comprehen- 
sive terms. Perhaps what we generallv 
think them to mean is about this:. 

The realist treats life in detail. The 
romanticist treats it in the mass. The 
realist dwells much upon the homely, the 
humble, even the repulsive, in dealing 
with “ low life; ” and much upon furnish- 
ing, environment, manner and the mate- 
rialistic side in dealing with “high 
life.” The romanticist ignores the prac- 
tical, and, generally, the offensive. He 
invests his tale with a glow which we are 
fully aware never was on sea or land— 
but which, nevertheless, the human heart 
loves. The realist is usually a pes 
simist; the romanticist an optimist. 
Thus the realist usually leaves his 
hero stranded and unhappy in the end, on 
the theory that nobody ever comes out 
well in real life. The romanticist goes t0 , 
the other extreme, and marries off evefy- , 
body in his last chapter, giving wealth, 
and glory to the good, and confounding 
and abasing those wicked characters, 
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who, in the hands of the realist, are more 
likely than not to flourish as the green 
bay tree. : : 

Robert Bulwer says that his father was 
the first writer to introduce what is 
known as “ dialect ” into his tales. This 
distinction is claimed also by various 
other authors. Possibly it belongs, like 
almost every other honor of the sort, to 
the great Shakespeare. Dialect is one 
of the mainstays of the realist. The 
speech of his characters, the shape of 
their sunbonnets, the special brand of the 
spades with which they dig, and the 
crackers which they eat, are zealously 
insisted upon. The romanticist, who 
does what Scott calls “ the big bow-wow 
style,” loftily skips such vulgar trifles, 
and, sketching each person and scene 
with a few grand and general touches, 
leads us along, as in a_violet-tinted 
dream, through lanes of glimmering 
dawn or starry dusk, out into a splendid 
open, where the battle is won, the hard- 
ships are past, and long, cloudless years 
crown the end. The romanticist natu- 
rally does not trouble himself to be con- 
sistent. Thus in the most wildly roman- 
tic of all recent works of the sort, that 
finely imaginative but sensual tale, “ The 
Forest Lovers,” the author in one place 
makes his heroine’s hair “ as straight as 
rain,” while, a few pages further.on, we 
find it curling bewitchingly on her neck. 
But such trifling incongruities are almost 
inseparable from the romantic style in its 
fullest development. 

The realist knows neither dawn nor 
dusk. Everything with him takes place 
in the bald, glaring noontime. Here and 
there he concedes a rose, a kiss, a mo- 
mentary grasp of a high ideal—but the 
“sullen waves of doubt ” soon close over 
the picture. “ Chore time” comes on, 
and “ the caow has got to be milked,” and 
the hero stumps off in his No. 12 cow- 
hide boots, thickly plastered with mud, 
to perform his unsavory task with his red 
hands, mottled with large warts. Or, in 
another sphere of life, Madame the Mar- 
chioness Vere de Vere closes her jeweled 
card-case, pushes back a stray lock from 
her delicately powdered forehead, bangs 
the carriage door in the bewildered face 

of the claret-liveried footman, who is 
about to be discharged for the crime of 
wearing a mustache, and, in a clear and 
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silvery tone, orders herself to be driven 
to the shop of Velvedere Brothers, haber- 
dashers, No. 27 Bond street. 

The romanticist starts his heroine off 
on a long journey without so much im- 
pedimenta as.a handbag, but we care not. 
We have a serene confidence that she will 
come out right in the end. We are sure 
that clean clothes and a toothbrush will 
rain down upon her from some gracious 
cloud in the heavens. The realist labo- 
riously packs the bag, and lets us into the 
secret of its dainty contents—or he of- 
tener prefers that they shall not be 
dainty, in which case he makes no bones 
of describing them, possibly with more 
zest than if they were nicer. 

Writers are usually classed according 
as they tip the scale more or less 
toward either one of these extremes. 
Perhaps the leaders of the roman- 
tic school were Scott, Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, Hawthorne and Cooper, and 
their chief followers in our time are 
George Ebers, Mrs. Ward, Stanley Wey- 
man, Anthony Hope, Rider Haggard, 
Conan Doyle, Paul Leicester Ford, Ma- 
rion Crawford, Weir Mitchell, Lew Wal- 
lace, Frank R. Stockton, Black, Black- 
more, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Barr, and Mrs. 
Catherwood. The founder of the real- 
istic school was Jane Austen. That gen- 
tle optimist would have shuddered to find 
herself grouped with Ibsen, Tolstoi, Zola 
and Maupassant. Nevertheless, they are 
all realists together, each in his way. In 
the same troop Kipling, Balzac, Steven- 
son, Barrie, Crockett, Zangwill, Howells, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Miss Wilkins, Miss 
Jewett, and the author of “ David Ha- 
rum,” while the writer of “ Richard Car- 
vel ” belongs in the other column. 

Was Thackeray a realist? Does the 
grotesque humor of Dickens so far over- 
balance his romantic sentimentalism that 
we are justified in placing him among 
the realists? Was George Eliot, the 
chief philosopher of all fiction, more a 
realist or a romanticist? Where shall 
we place Charles Dudley Warner, Walter 
Besant, Mark Twain, Charlotte Bronté? 
Perhaps many who have been securely 
classified by some dogmatic critic truly 
belong under a different heading. Who 
shall tell us where romanticism ends and 
realism begins? Does any one know? 

Brooxtyn, N, Y. 











“London in Khaki.” 


By Ella Hepworth Dickson, 


Autuor or “ Tue Srory oF a MopERN Woman.” 


HAT is happening to England? 
In the storm and stress of the 
last six months, and, above all, 
since the relief of Kimberley and Lady- 
smith, we stolid Britons have become as 
emotional as the French, as enthusiastic 
as the Americans. Indeed, we have bor- 
rowed already many national peculiari- 
ties from overseas. Who, before this 
war, ever saw English folk carrying 
about small Union Jacks, and waving 
them, triumphantly and reassuringly, un- 
der their Sovereign’s nose as she drove 
through the streets to the accompaniment 
of one vast “ Hurrah?” 

Everything points to the fact that we 
Britons are throwing off our insular re- 
serve, and that London bids fair to rival 
New York in her enthusiasm for soldiers 
and sailors. The schoolboys in “ Stalky 
& Co.” were moved to tears of indigna- 
tion when an itinerant Member of Parlia- 
ment unfurled a cheap cotton Union 
Jack to them in the course of a patriotic 
lecture. I wonder what the Beetle would 
have thought when London went mad 
over the Queen’s visit to the capital? 
For then, for the space of three days, 
there was such a waving and fluttering 
of tiny flags as has never before been 
seen in this ancient and smoky city. 

And, naturally, amid all this enthu- 
siasm, the men who are going to the front 
are the popular heroes. It is amazing 
how they still swarm, these gentlemen 
in khaki, yeomanry and volunteers, boot- 
ed and spurred, with easy-looking over- 
coats and picturesque slouched hats. 
You meet them in every street, fine, sun- 
burnt young fellows, broad of shoulder, 
generous of hight, and with the easy, 
assured gait of gentlemen. No need to 
pad their shoulders, like those of Mr. 
Atkins; Nature has already turned them 
out as fine, up-standing lads as you would 
wish to see of a morning on parade. 
Among them, as troopers, ‘go famous 
cricketers and hunting men, Oxford and 
Cambridge blues, players of polo, hockey, 
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golf and football. They are already 
good riders, and in a few months they 
will be excellent shots. It would be an 
admirable object lesson if some of those 
foreign critics who are so anxious to in- 
vade England would come and take a 
look at these semi-amateur gentlemen 
soldiers of ours. I think they would go 
back to a country which shall be name- 
less with some misgivings as to the suc- 
cess of such an adventure. 

Well-nigh all our Guardsmen are 
gone, and except for a few steel cuirasses 
and floating plumes kept for show in sen- 
try boxes, there are no more red coats to 
be seen in London, and still less, it would 
seem, in the provinces. Going the other 
day to pay a call on a great military lady 
at Portsmouth, I was amazed to see, in- 
stead of the usual scarlet-coated, strap- 


ping linesman, what looked Jike a pale 
little boy in a dingy gray overcoat doing 
sentry-go outside Government House. 
This curious representative of the might 


of the British army—I could have 
knocked him down with my muff— 
turned out to be a very youthful militia- 
man left behind, in all probability, as un- 
fit for active service. 

There is something at once modest and 
business-like about khaki. It is the least 
arrogant, the least pretentious of colors. 
Like the violet, it challenges your no- 
tice not at all. It says alike to the 
Mauser bullet, ‘the Vickers-Maxim gun 
and the eye of the casual spectator: “I 
entreat you not to notice me. I am out 
on my own affairs—a mere little busi- 
ness of my own. But in all human prob- 
ability I shall succeed.” The gay pomp 
and circumstance of war have gone, it 
would seem, for good. No more fighting 
in waving plumes, bearskins, plaid kilts, 
hussar jackets and glittering gold lace. 
These fineries. may hearten the wearer, 
but they are also admirable objects at 
which the enemy may shoot, and bring 
down his man. Depend upon it, before 
this South African War is over every 
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Continental army will be thinking of the 


necessity for clothing its troops in khaki, 
which will be good for Manchester. 

What color, it is often asked, is khaki? 
Well, it depends entirely on the climate, 
the lightness or brightness of the atmos- 
phere, the absence or presence of the 
sun. 

The first time I ever saw a regiment in 
khaki was in Malta. To understand the 
true inwardness of the phrase “ Greater 
Britain,” an Englishman must travel. 
Even if he only sails along the Mediter- 
ranean, the meaning of it will come home 
to him. You must go to Gibraltar and 
watch the English Tommies playing 
cricket at Europa Point; you must run 
into Valetta Harbor and see the British 
ironclads reflected in its blue waters ; you 
should touch at Cyprus, and look at the 
English camps among the olive groves 
and the prickly pears; you should run up 
to Cairo and watch the Union Jack float- 
ing from the Citadel, to understand with 
what care we guard the waterway to In- 
dia. In all these places soldiers in khaki 
represent the might and. majesty of the 
Queen. Small wonder that to-day, when 
Great Britain and Ireland, her colonies, 
dominions and dependencies are more 
closely drawn together than would have 
seemed possible seven months ago— 
small wonder that khaki is popular. Yet, 
until that day in Malta I had never seen a 
British regiment in modest dust color. It 
wasaradiant May morning on that whitest 
of all islands. You actually could not look 
at the chalk roads for the glare; the sun- 
shine nearly blinded you; the shadows 
lay like patches of ultramarine on your 
path, And suddenly, down the Via 
Reale, there came a long, winding pale- 
golden serpent, with drums and trumpets 
at its head and drums and fifes at its tail. 
A British regiment, marching, in its 
Mediterranean. kit, along the Malta High 
street, resembled nothing so much as a 
gigantic golden reptile. But this was 
clean and spotless khaki, gilded by the 
eternal sunshine. It must not be sup- 
posed that our troops in South Africa 
look as conspicuous as those Yorkshire 
lads T saw in Valetta. It is a material 
which, in war time, quickly gets soiled 
and dingy, crumpled and forlorn. On 
the sandy, stony veldt an English soldier 
IS very quickly the color of the ground, 
4s unobtrusive as a lizard, as unostenta- 
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tious as a piece of yellow stone. And 
herein lies the happy usefulness of khaki. 

Here in London, however, the mate- 
rial is being used not so much to evade 
attention as to attract it. Bouncing 
maidens who are not coy of catching an 
approving glance wear dust-color piped 
with scarlet. Notepaper and_ shoes, 
pocket-books and parasols, neckties and 
new novels, all appear in the ubiquitous 
brown paper color. Those who wear it 
on their persons are animated, to be sure, 
by the truest spirit of patriotism, for a 
more trying color for the average citizen 
was perhaps never invented. Your 
bronzed yoeman, your hunting-man new- 
ly arrived from the “shires,” may wear 
it, indeed,and look none the worse, for his 
skin is browner, ruddier, deeper in tone, 
than the color of his tunic; but a pale 
London volunteer, or a man who has suf- 
fered sickness, looks neither imposing 
nor intimidating when he puts on the 
modest dust color. The other day I went 
down to the Royal Albert docks to see 
some volunteers off in the “ Mahratta.” 
We had run by train through endless 
sordid, dingy East End streets, and, ar- 
rived at the embarkation place, we were 
permitted, after much argument with 
military and with police, to stand in a 
shed with the departing troopers’ horses. 
Eventually there appeared our friends in 
khaki. They had been up all night, they 
had paraded at two a. m.; they had trav- 
éled up to London in the small hours of 
the morning, and I am doubtful if they 
had had any breakfast. Well, it was 
from that moment that I was convinced 
that khaki, whatever its virtues and mer- 
its in war, is not becoming to the ordi- 
nary citizen-soldier on a cold and dingy 
March morning. 

But to see the uniforms being made is 
quite another affair. My good fortune 
has made for me a friend who owns a 
khaki factory in the East End. It isa 
model factory; a factory where no 
“ sweating ” is allowed; where the girls 
(the hands are all girls and young 
women) get good wages, have savings 
banks and clubs ; where there are no fines 
and no extras, and where you may see 
some hundred smiling faces and pretty 
heads bending over the machines, turn- 
ing out khaki breeches for the Govern- 
ment in an incredibly short space of time. 
Some thirteen hundred garments a week , 
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is the usual output when business is nor- 
mal and slack; in war time, when Great 
Britain has need of many soldiers—sol- 
diers from Canada, from India, from 
Australia, from New Zealand, from the 
Cape and from Natal—it is a curious 
spectacle to see, the mountains of uni- 
forms which are turned out by the steam 
machines of my friend in the East End. 
And the making of khaki is no easy task. 
It is not to be encompassed by the ordi- 
nary, dull tailor man. It is a material 
which requires feminine coaxing, judi- 
cious cutting and careful handling. 
Every garment destined for Tommy and 
his colonial cousins is overlooked with 
an expert’s eye. There is a ceaseless 
whirr of machinery, an endless passing of 
irons, a continuous procession of finished 
uniforms. The thing is prodigious, and 
the spectacle, with its inner significance, 
could only be seen in London. 

For khaki, we must remember, is sym- 
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bolical of many things. It leaves us, as 
the Frénch say, thoughtful. The cotton 
itself is grown in India. It is woven in 
Manchester. It is made—for it can be 
made nowhere else—in London. It is 
worn by Her Majesty’s troops wherever 
the Union Jack flies. 

Khaki, in short, is the sign and sym- 
bol of Greater Britain. It reminds the 
most casual of us that we rule in far 
away lands and tropical countries, that 
the Empress of India is a great Oriental 
potentate, owning more Mohammedan 
subjects than the Sultan of the Faithful 
himself. Modest tho it is in color and as- 
pect, khaki represents the imperial idea, 
the Pax Britannica which our soldiers 
shall carry with them to the ends of the 
earth; the freedom, justice and com- 
merce which shall flourish wherever 
khaki-clad soldiers have passed—wher- 
ever they have run up the flag of Eng- 
land. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Shadow. 


By Theron Brown. 


WAIF of Night my brother is, 
A A strange and somber soul is he; 
No presence haunts my step like his, 
But not a word he speaks to me. 


My mock, my sun-dog, silhouette, 

My twin, inseparate as my name, 
My every-daytime friend—and yet 

He will not tell me whence he came. 


What specter bred behind the moon 
Was exiled from his kindred crowd? 

Or from what meteor’s quenched balloon 
Slipped down this toucthless, soundless cloud? 


Or did the blind and drowsy Dark 
On her first bat-flight round the globe 
Confused, forget her morning mark, 
And lose him from her rumpled robe? 


Go to! His own Cimmerian swarm 
Make half the world before my face! 
There’s not a still or moving form 
But comrades with his phantom race. 


Sequacious image of the light, 
‘rhou second self of everything, 
Somewhere between the black and bright 
A story hides beneath thy wing. 


The gracious Maker, when He wrought 
Creation to its plan divine, 

Revised each product of his thought, 
And set thee for its countersign. 


Not any shape but thou must show 
Its same in veriest semblehood ; 

God saw His coupled work, and, lo, 
He knew that all He made was good. 


Thy ministry is but to seem, 
Thy part to feign a finer state 
Where blends Reality with Dream, 
And Matter with its spirit mate. 


As if thy sign were Nature’s link 
Of soul and body subtly bound, 

I read thy mimicry, and think 
A heavenly aura wraps me round. 


My pronoun! print my wall by night 
Or follow at my feet by day; 

My double being now can write 
Its trace in no diviner way. 


Sometimes this grosser frame will drop, 
And I so like the light may be 

That ray of sun shall never stop 
To hint a lingering need of thee. 


No transcript of God’s work shall fade. 
His patterns, drawn with sleepless care, 

For Heaven’s eternal day were made; 
And substance casts no shadow there. 


Boston, Mass, 
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The Autobiography of a Negro.* 


Mr. Booker T. WASHINGTON, as we 
are informed by him, is not a full-blood 
negro. He does not tell us whether or 
not his mother was of pure African stock ; 
but he does say that his father was, and if 
living, is a white man. We mention this 
fact that it may go, as it should, into the 
reckoning in making up an estimate of 
what credit should be given to the negro 
race for Mr. Washington’s very note- 
worthy and honorable career. For, 
while the question as to who writes a 
book or does an act is small as compared 
with the thing done, still there is an inter- 
est of a good sort, and there is a value 
not to be thrown away, in knowing the 
doer, who he is, what was his origin and 
how he has risen. 

A great amount of shallow sentiment 
has gone into what has been named 
“The negro question.” Ethnologically 
speaking, there is no negro race in the 
United States: that is, the black race has 
been so sophisticated with white blood 
that it is scarcely possible now to pick 
out a pure blooded African among the 
descendants of slave ancestors. It is, 
therefore, of little use to take an exam- 
ple like the late Frederick Douglas or 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, each at least 
half white, as evidence for or against the 
claim of the negro race to intellectual 
consideration. The negro can say of 
Mr. Washington: This is a distinguished 
negro who has influenced civilization to 
amarked degree in his generation. But 
the white man could say with equal 
truth: Mr. Washington is a white man; 
itis the Caucasian half of him that has 
done the noble work. The law, how- 
ever, would be more on the negro’s side; 
for where the law distinguishes at all, it 
classes all having as much as one-six- 
teenth negro blood in their veins as ne- 
gtoes. Moreover, we have Mr. Wash- 
Ington’s acceptance of the negro race as 

*Tus Story or My Lire AND Work. By Booker T. 
be ashington, Principal of Tuskegee Normal and Indus 

rial Institute. With an introduction by Dr. J. L. M. 
urry, Commissioner of the Slater Funds. Copiously 


Illustrated with Photo-Engravings, Original Pen Draw- 
ings by Frank Beard, Chicago: L, Nichols & Co, 
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his own, and we must:look at his life as a 
negro’s life. So viewed it is one to make 
the whole colored race justly proud and 
one to give its white friends broad 
ground for further strenuous efforts in 
its behalf. 

We have not the space for an extended 
notice of Mr. Washington’s autobiog- 
raphy; it does not need it. Mr. Wash- 
ington is about forty years old; the best 
of his life, we hope, is yet to come; but 
the record here traced is certainly a re- 
markably successful and pure one. Born 
a slave, the offspring of a wrong done by 
a man of the master race, this child of 
misfortune and cruelty has risen to an 
enviable distinction as orator, educator 
and philanthropist. His life has been 
singularly pure, amiable and noble as 
well as energetic and largely executive: 

Everybody knows about the Industrial 
Institute at Tuskeegee, Ala., which has 
been the implement of Mr. Washington’s 
chief work for negro civilization. His 
labors there have been so successful and 
influential for good that all the world has 
been compelled to recognize and admire 
it. But outside the school in the broad 
field of public thought, policy, aspiration, 
Booker T. Washington has made him- 
self distinctly felt as a power of no com- 
mon sort. He has not only won the 
hearts and confidence of his own race and 
of professed abettors of that race, but he 
has commanded the respect and high es- 
teem of those who from tradition, cir- 


‘cumstances and self-interest have been in- 


clined to set themselves against the pos- 
sibility of negro enlightenment. 

It is a revelation to read the many let- 
ters, editorials and other expressions 
gathered into this book from all sources 
showing how universal has been the fa- 
vorable impression made by Mr. Wash- 
ington’s speeches upon various public oc- 
casions in both the North and the South. 
Neither the political nor the sectional line 
has been drawn for or against him. He 
has conquered prejudice and hushed par- 
tisan strife in regard to himself and his 
work. 

Mr. Washington’s autobiography is 
"797 
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frank and open. He speaks of himself 
without undue shyness or self-laudation. 
A large part of the book is made up of 
speeches and papers, some of them from 
distinguished and influential Southern- 
ers who have generously praised Mr. 
Washington and his work. North, South, 
East and West join hands to give him un- 
stinted eulogy. The striking thing about 
it all is that Mr. Washington shows so lit- 
tle vanity in the midst of a reception 
which might easily turn a very strong 
head. Clearly he is proud of his dis- 
tinction, but not made silly by it. There 
is not the least evidence that he has ever 
used his influence for a purely selfish pur- 
pose. His career has been steady, his 
moral aspiration high, his work sincere 
and of far-reaching benefit. 

We do not believe in praising good 
work merely because a negro has done it, 
ora good life merely because a negro has 
lived it. Booker T. Washington’s life 
and work are good and noble, and it is 
for the goodness and nobleness that we 
speak our word of hearty admiration 
and commendatign. The same life and 
work by a white man would be just as 
good, but no better. 


8 
The Riches of The Desert * 


Mr. SMYTHE may be somewhat over 
wrought upon by enthusiasm for his 
subject, and he may on that account leap 
to his conclusions now and again without 
waiting for the necessary facts to ar- 
rive ; but his book is thoroughly interest- 
ing and doubtless in a large measure 
true. His subject is the Western arid 
lands of our country, their reclamation 
by irrigation and the immense results to 
civilization and human happiness. With 
a contagious optimism he collects and 
masses a great many historical facts to 
show that the mastery and tilling of re- 
claimed soils has done almost as much 
for humanity as the possession and use 
of naturally fertile and productive areas. 
In presenting this theory he shows con- 
siderable ingenuity and makes his posi- 
tion appear tenable. 

The argument that aridity has been of 
the highest benefit to civilization may not 
be a sound one; but that aridity has often 


* THE Con UEST OF Arip AMERICA, By William E 
Smythe, New York; Harper & Brothers. §$r.50. 
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been overcome and forced to take on the 
qualities of fertility cannot be disputed. 
Irrigation has been for ages the fertiliz- 
ing power, and Mr. Smythe shows how 
in the near future it will render a large 
part of our Western desert plains ca- 
pable of supporting a dense, prosperous 
and happy population. 

Mr. Smythe calls to his aid the inves- 
tigations of Professor Hilgard, of the 
University of California, to show that 
desert lands are even more fertile than 
those areas where regular rainfalls and 
profuse vegetation have operated for 
ages. He argues that the leeching proc- 
esses of rain more than counteract all 
the soil enrichment consequent upon 
vegetable and other deposits, and that 
arid lands have retained the chemical 


‘constituents necessary to the most in- 


tense fertility. Irrigation sets the prop- 
er chemical forces to work and changes 
a dusty alkali desert into a plain richer 
than the Nile’s delta; it carries off the ex- 
cess of alkali and combines the other dor- 
mant elements of the soil just to suit the 
best needs of vegetation. 

To his discussion of desert-reclamation 
Mr. Smythe adds a picture of what the 
arid plains of the West will be when wa- 
ter has been forced to do its regenerating 
work. And it certainly is an entrancing 
vision that he conjures up. He argues 
that small farms and farm villages are 
the necessary features of a happy and 
prosperous rural life. Irrigation, he 
claims, will force upon us the conditions 
that will reduce farms to the minimum 
size. The soil will be so fertile that but 
few acres can be cared for by a family. 
The whole country will presently become 
a vast village embowered in orchards, 
surrounded by vegetable gardens and 
grain patches, and the lonesomeness and 
unsocial gloom of farm life will give way 
to a cheerful urban influence. 

Mr. Smythe calls up the history of 
Babylonia, Peru, Egypt, Mexico and 
other countries to show how irrigation 
and small farms wrought amazing 
changes in life and in its opportunities for 
the best that life can, under the limita- 
tions of its time, aspire to. Whether of 
not his conclusions from the premises are 
correct, his presentation of them is very 
fascinating. Hear him: 


“The development of all the lands around 
the borders of the Pacific, the rise of Alaska 
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and the north, the opening of Russia’s new 
highway from Europe across Siberia to Asiatic 
shores, the building of the Isthmian canal, with 
the cheap and ready access it will give to both 
the American and European coast of the At- 
lantic—these great events all prophesy the 
rapid settlement of Western America during 
the twentieth century. It lies there a clean 
blank page, awaiting the makers of history— 
the goodly heritage of our people.” 

Water, water, water, is Mr. Smythe’s 
refreshing burden, and he swings it 
temptingly before us as he strides along 
with it. He reiterates and magnifies in 
his own way Pindar’s definition of the 
virtue of water as of the purest and best. 
He sees in it the qualities of an elixir for 
civilization. According to him, if clean- 
liness is next to godliness, irrigation is 
next to providence in the regeneration of 
humanity. 

Mr. Smythe is a patriot of the right 


sort. He sees his country with loving 
eyes. He has faith in her future. He 
says : 


“Whatever may be the ‘nation’s ultimate 
policy in the Pacific—whether to rule or to 
emancipate—the new impulse now clearly ap- 
parent in the intellectual and industrial life of 
that part of the world will materially assist in 
the settlement of the far West and indefinitely 
widen the market for its products.” 


In drawing a picture of America’s 
waxing greatness in population, wealth 
and power, Mr. Smythe shows how we 
have passed every other enlightened na- 
tion except Russia in population. Speak- 
ing of the United States, he says: 

“In 1850 she passed Austria. In 1860 it was 
her mother land to whom she held out her 
hand lovingly as she swept by. In 1870 she 
overtook and passed France. In 1880 she had 
outstripped the German Empire, and now in 
1890 she is left without a competitor to con- 
tend with except giant Russia. Another 
decade and the sound of the rushing republic 
close behind will astonish even Russia, with 
its 86,000,000 in Europe. Yet another decade 
and it (Russia), too,.will fall behind to watch 
for a time the new nation in advance, until it 
forges so far forward as to pass beyond her 
ken; when five hundred millions, every one an 
American, and all boasting a common citizen- 
ship, will dominate the world—for the world’s 


good. 

No, we are too fast, these are not Mr. 
Smythe’s words; he quotes them from 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s book published 
some years ago, and he applies them 
more broadly than Mr. Carnegie, under 
his present rabid anti-expansion mood, 
would care to have them understood. Mr. 
Smythe may be exuberant, but he is 
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stimulating ; he may be rhetorical, still he 
masses facts and manifests patriotism so 
forcefully that criticism is disarmed. His 
book is good to read, and it brims over 
with information valuable to every read- 
er. The spirit and :aspiration of it suit 
the present need, and what it imparts 
will be wholesome and encouraging. 


ed 


A History OF THE PIANOFORTE AND 
PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. Translated and 
Revised from the German of Oscar 
Bie, by E. E. Kellelt, M.A., and E. W. 
Naylor, M.A., Mus. D. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) This work of Bie, 
whether in its fuller and more formal 
German or in the present English con- 
densation of it, takes a: high place in spe- 
cialistic musica] literature. The well- 
known book by Dr. Weitzman, in which 
is set forth the perfecting of the piano- 
forte and the evolution and characteris- 
tics of the schools of composition for it, 
is not precisely attractive as literature; 
and, besides, the time has been long ripe 
for a new discussion, in the same field— 
historic and critical. In Bie’s book this 
is managed with a good deal of the ef- 
fect of lightness of movement, style and 
general readability. The work is much 
more a history of pianofortism than of 
the technical processes that have made 
the pianoforte so consummate a machine, 
for the virtuoso of our day especially. 
Nevertheless, the mechanics of the 
clavier, influence of the pianoforte on 
its music and on all absolute music, and 
on the mere artistry of music, too, are 
topics pretty completely covered by Bie. 
His differential characterizings are of in- 
terest even when not new, and his appre- 
ciations of the classic or modern in com- 
position for the pianoforte, or his stud- 
ies of pianists (most distinctively such), 
are discerning and frequently expressed 
with admirable vigor and tact. It is cu- 
rious that in discussing the topic of the 
perfecting of the pianoforte as a manu- 
factured articlé Bie does not enter into 
one of the most startling and interesting 
queries of pianism to-day—to wit, 
whether or no the remarkable process of 
making automatic instruments expres- 
sive in a degree until lately undreamed of 
may not, in the end, attain such fine re- 
sults as to eliminate the pianofortist, as 
we understand the type, entirely from 
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the instrument. A less revolutionary 
reflection is also less novel. How much 
good and musicianly and charming music 
for the pianoforte is never heard in the 
public functions of the instrument! The 
repertory of the virtuoso has pretty se- 
riously injured that of the musician ; and 
the present tendency is not yet actively 
toward a purer notion of music’s offices. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE SIGNIFICANCE 
or Form. An Essay in Comparative 
Esthetics. By George Lansing Ray- 
mond, L.H.D., Professor of Esthetics n 
Princeton University. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) An essay 
like this is of value to the student of lit- 
erature as a dumb-bell, so to speak, with 
which to train the critical faculty. It 
completes Professor Raymond’s admira- 
ble series of studies in comparative 
esthetics. It is not necessary to accept 
all that we find set forth here as the true 
or final law of art. We do not agree with 
the definitions, limitations and strictures 
applied by Professor Raymond to descrip- 
tive writing. We think that Homer, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Vir- 
gil, Theocritus, Swinburne have made 
description pure and simple which 
counts for poetry of the first order. 
Keats, slender as is his volume, shows us 
that absolute poetic charm—the purely 
esthetic element—goes with the singing 
verse in which there is not a trace of ab- 
stract spirituality. The passion for beau- 
ty, even the beauty of inanimate things, 
is one of the most powerful esthetic in- 
fluences, as can be shown by the best poe- 
try of Tennyson, Virgil, Wordsworth, 
Milton and Scott. The descriptive pas- 
sages quoted from Swinburne by Profes- 
sor Raymond to show the esthetic infe- 
riority of this sort of poetry are not the 
great poet’s best, but even they refute his 
argument. No genuinely imaginative 
and beauty loving soul can fail to thrill 
under the electrical impact of a word- 
current in which the 


“Wild gold of earth for wandering feet” 
shines from flowery meads, or is elusive- 
ly imbued with 


“Some pale pure color yet, 

Too dim for green and luminous for gray.” 
The simple fact is that mere poetical 
scholarship is a small part of the critic’s 
necessary equipment when it comes to 
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passing upon the primary elements of 
art. The description of a beautiful wom- 
an without a hint as to her spiritual en- 
dowment appeals directly and power- 
fully to the esthetic sense of man, critic 
or not. Indeed the closeted bookworm 
is not competent to the task of directing 
the red-blooded and sincerely natural 
man to the fountain of original esthetics. 
When a stalwart wood-wanderer, little 
sophisticated with book-essence, comnies 
out upon a hight and sees below and 
away before him a shining landscape, 
with the violet sky bending down its infi- 
nite serenity of countenance to reflect the 
“ multitudinous shimmering laughter of 
the sea,” he feels, what the poets try to 
picture, 


“The magic of a soundless melody ” 


which no critic can cheapen by his disap- 
proval. But to get back. Professor 
Raymond’s essay is rich in stimulating 
and fertilizing thought. It covers the 
whole area of art and brings together into 
impressive groups the most significant of 
the almost infinite forms of expression 
by which the greatest artists have pre- 
sented life, beauty, passion, action, re- 
flection. In a hundred ways the student 
will be led to a high point of view from 
which he can see art in its changes of as- 
pect and atmosphere. It is a notably 
comprehensive, well written and, in the 
main, sound treatise. 


DoctrRINE AND DoctTRINAL DIsRUuP- 
TIon. By W.H. Mallock. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50.) Mr. Mallock 
seems to have dropped his interest in eco- 
nomic sociology and devoted himself to 
theology. This, his latest effort, is the 
logical continuation of his recent attempt 
to show that rational and scientific the- 
ology can furnish no satisfactory basis on 
which faith can rest. Apparently he has 
been moving in the direction of authority 
and in this new essay goes over to the 
Roman Catholic side of the question. 
Substantially, his book is a repetition of 
Bossuet’s argument on the “ Variations 
of Protestantism.” It presses the great 
French Bishop’s point, with very great 
keenness and ingenious _ illustration, 
against the doctrinal position of the 
whole Church of England. High Church. 
Low Church, Ritualistic Church and 
Broad Church come up one after another 
to show the basis of authority they fur 
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nish for those who wish to believe in the 
doctrines they preach. Mr. Mallock’s 
point is that the critical attacks which 
have been made on the authority of the 
Bible and on many of the fundamental 
facts accepted in the creeds tell against 
Protestantism with fatal force, which 
does not.apply to the same facts when 
backed up by Roman authority. The sin- 
gular feature of this argument is that 
Mr. Mallock should imagine that the ap- 
peal to authority helps out a case that 
fails for defect of rational evidence. By 
some infatuation he has persuaded him- 
self that the organic unity of the Church 
of Rome endows it with something like 
a continuous historic memory which en- 
ables it to attest its own doctrine and to 
furnish, as tho from the evidence of per- 
sonal observation, proof for the facts as- 
serted in its creeds. He says (p. 197): 


“Ts doubt thrown on the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ? The Church of Rome 
replies, ‘ I was at the door of the sepulcher my- 
self. My eyes saw the Lord come forth. My 
eyes saw the cloud receive him.’ Is doubt 
thrown on Christ's miraculous birth? The 
Church of Rome replies, ‘I can attest the fact, 
even if no other witness can; for the angel said 
“Hail!” in my ear as well as Mary’s.’” 


This may be a valid reply, but no more 
for the Roman Catholic Churchman 
than for the Protestant Churchman. . If 
the rational basis on which these facts 
stand has failed it is as fatal to one 
Church as the other. Mr. Mallock has 
fallen a victim to the potent illusions of 
the magical word authority, just as New- 
man did before him, and as we suppose 
many other gifted minds to come after 
him will. He is caught as fast in his 
own trap as any Protestant ever was. 
Besides the rational evidence in support 
of the creeds is by no means in so parlous 
a condition as Mr. Mallock assumes. He 
has cried “ Wolf at the door,” when there 
is nothing but foxes in the vineyard. If, 
however, there were no exaggeration in 
his account of the situation, still there. 
would be no gain in his refuge to Rome, 
no strengthening of the evidence, no new 
Prop set under the_facts of the creed, 
nothing but some new eloquence wasted 
on an old illusion. . 


Tue Heart’s Hicuway. A Romance 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Mary E. Wilkins. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) Miss 
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Wilkins fails as an historical novelist. 
Her mind is too slow and her taste for re- 
flective analysis too fixed. She is an ar- 
tist, and her genius is at all times in 
strong evidence; but her genius and her 
artistic bias are quite unavailable for the 
achievement of a strong, full, brilliant 
historical romance. Her style is a weight 
to her imagination when it comes to cov- 
ering a large canvas with impressive fig- 
ures. She proses pleasantly while her 
story lags. Her dramatis persone con- 
verse most deliberately at the very cul- 
mination of what should be thrilling sit- 
uations. The hero tells the story—we 
are tired to impatience of this autobio- 
graphical fad in romance, and shall hail 
as a friend the first novelist to reject it— 
and this somehow challenges original- 
ity. “It is to be like all the rest,” sighs 
the reader, “a monotony in the first per- 
son singular!” Now and then, in a 
way, a romance gains in superficial bril- 
liancy by this form of telling. For ex- 
ample, “When Knighthood was in 
Flower;” but, as a rule, much is lost. 
The single point of view prevents broad 
dramatic treatment by involving all the 
action and plot in a personal monologue. 
This objection applies forcibly to Miss 
Wilkins’s handling of her historical ma- 
terials. The author and the hero get con- 
fused in the reader’s mind. The narra- 
tive style is too excellently literary for 
the hero’s work, and the hero’s talk does 
not correspond with the impression we 
somehow receive of him. But Miss 
Wilkins has a charm of style which some- 
what compensates for the lackof dramatic 
and romantic energy in her story. More-» 
over, there is a certain quiet force of 
characterization frequently exhibited in 
these pages not inferior to that we have 
been accustomed to expect in her New 
England stories. The story is slow, 
elaborate, easy to read and mildly inter- 
esting. 

Monsieur Beaucaire. By Booth Tar- 
kington. (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.25.) Mr. Booth Tarkington 
is a young man whose writings give 
promise of no common sort. In the 
“Gentleman from Indiana” he showed 
fine command of dramatic energy, altho 
that story had grave faults of both com- 
position and style. Monsieur Beaucaire 
is but a short story of little more than 
the length of those we read in the maga- 
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zines; but it has all the parts of a com- 
plete romance and the telling is admirable. 
In style and substance it is a great ad- 
vance beyond “ The Gentleman from In- 
diana.” Possibly it will be less popular, 
however, as it lacks the appeal to local 
curiosity and is, far less democratic in 
spirit. The book is beautifully illustrat- 
ed, printed and bound. The pictures 
actually aid the story; Mr. Tarkington’s 
light style is supplemented by the artist’s 
somewhat elaborate pictures, and the ef- 
fect as a whole is not unlike that we 
might receive from listening to a breezy 
romance from a clever talker while look- 
ing on at a French fancy dress ball of the 
days of Louis XV. 

Bacu. By C. F. Abdy Williams. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 
We have here a carefully written, full 
and sympathetic biography of Johann 
Sebastian Bach in English. Mr. Wil- 
liams does not claim originality. His 
work is, however, based upon the ,biog- 
raphies by Bitter (two volumes, 1865) 
and Philipp Spitta, an English transla- 
tion of which was published in 1884. 
Besides being a comprehensive and well 
ordered life of Bach, the book is fur- 
nished with a catalog of Bach’s Vocal 
Works, a catalog of Bach’s Instru- 
mental Works and a Glossary. There are 
also a bibliography and a good index; 
and the frontispiece is a striking portrait 
of the great composer. 

AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENT- 
ors. By William A. Mowry, ‘A.M., 
Ph.D., and Arthur May Mowry, A.M. 
(Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00.) 
A useful book for a large class of read- 
ers, both young and old. It gives a very 
entertaining and instructive account of 
how inventions have been gradually 
wrought out and perfected, one after an- 
other, in response to the needs of a devel- 
oping civilization. The authors have 
chosen a good plan of treatment and have 
carried it out with success. As an out- 
line history of progress in the application 
of mechanical inventions to the everyday 
affairs of life the book will be an excel- 
lent one for use in home and school read- 
ing circles. The story is simply told, so 
that children will readily understand it. 

D. DINKELSPIEL, Hts CONVERSATION- 
tncs. By George V. Hobart. (New 
York: New Amsterdam Book Company. 
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$1.25.) Mr. Hobart writes in the Ger- 
manized American dialect as if he had 
been born to it, and what fun there is in it 
he squeezes out with a liberal hand. Nor 
is mere fun all the product. Some.effect- 
ive irony and a great deal of broad sat- 
ire are sown through his pages. For ex- 
ample, the interview with Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany : 


“Vait! vot is dot noisyness I hear?” 

“TI dink it is der European concert tuning 
up,” set Villum. 

“Vot is der name uf der singing vich dey is 
making?” I set. 

“It is a new sentimental diddv vich der 
name uf id is, ‘I luff you, oh! I luff you, but 
I’ll haf to broke your face!’” 


The book is illustrated by Frederick 
B. Opper. 


Lire oF Lat Benari Day. By G. 
MacPherson. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) A very inter- 
esting sketch of the life and work of one 
of the most noted of the Hindu converts 
and pupils of Alexander Duff and his as- 
sociates. It mirrors forth as only sucha 
book can the peculiar conditions of In- 
dia and the problems that come up in the 
development of the native Christian 
Church. Especially interesting are some 
of his comments upon the Brahmo 
Somaj and its associate organizations, 
with whose purpose he has much sym- 
pathy, but whose methods he cannot ap- 
prove. 

WuiItE BUTTERFLIES, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Kate Upson Clark. (New 
York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.25.) A 
baker’s dozen of cleverly told stories by 
an author well known and highly appre- 
ciated by the reading public. Most of 
them embody a lively fancy, a touch of 
love, a well laid plot and a plenty of ten- 
derness, humor and pathos. It is a good 
book for summer reading, in a_ place 
where the shade is thick and where a 
gentle breeze helps to turn the leaves. 


An AutumMN LANE, AND OTHER 
.Porms. By Will T. Hale. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. $1.00.) A 
note of authenticity appears and reap- 
pears again and again in these unpre- 
tentious and unequal poems, Mr. Hale 
is an American, and his verses give out 
a strong soil-fragrance, a racy bubble 
of sincerity that has its distinct fascina- 
tion. Some of the simple dialect pieces 
are touched with delightful humor. 
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THE Minp oF Tennyson. His 
Thoughts on God, Freedom and Immor- 
tity. By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
sity. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) In this orderly and 
thoughtful essay the student of literature 
will find a close, crisp and logical analy- 
sis of Tennyson’s poetry with a view to 
exposing fully the great poet’s attitude 
toward God, freedom and immortality, 
Tennyson really needs less than any great 
singer the explanatory criticism now so 
much in vogue; but for the use of stu- 
dents Professor Sneath’s essay is all that 
could be desired in its special field of in- 
quiry, and the general reader cannot go 
amiss in its perusal. We have read it 
with delight, feeling from first page to 
last the acumen, the scholarly force and 
the sympathetic appreciation informing 
it. 

A History OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
DuRING THE BABYLONIAN, PERSIAN AND 
Greek Periop. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Pro- 
fessor Kent, of Brown University, has 
supplied in this compact volume an ad- 
mirable summary of the history of the 
Jewish people from the time of the Exile 
to that of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
based on a somewhat sober acceptance of 
the current critical investigations of the 
Old Testament. _ Professor Kent accepts 
the conclusion of Professor Koster, of 
Leiden, that the true order of “the three 
gteat events in the Persian period were: 
(1), The rebuilding of the walls of Jer- 
usalem by Nehemiah; (2), the work of 
Ezra; (3), the general return of Jews 
fron Babylon while the temple was re- 
building, about 520 B. C., by the Jews 
who had been left behind in Palestine. 


The volume is illustrated by valuable 
maps. 


THE Son oF THE Wor. Tales of the 
ar North. By Jack London. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) These are 
Stories packed in ice, so to say, as cold as 
: borea’ climate could make them, and yet 
ere is a plenty of hot passion in them 
and not a little tenderness. The Yukon 
ountry, the savages and the whites of the 
lar North, the life, the love, the adven- 
tes of men and women under the influ- 
nce of circumstances arranged by a ter- 
ble stress of boreal temperature—these 
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are sketched with power. Alaska and the 
Klondike seem to have been pre-empted 
by a genius who knows the value of a new 
field for the story-teller. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF 
THE Doc. By John Woodroffe Hill, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, etc. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50.) This is 
the fifth edition of a standard work. Dog 
breeders and dog lovers, as well as veter- 
inary surgeons, will find it a book to rely 
upon, as it has the recommendation of 
highest authority. To the present edition 
are added the standard points for judg- 
ing dogs, and a table of medicines and 
their doses. A good index makes easy 
the task of reference. 


PIONEERING IN THE SAN JUAN. By 
Rev. George M. Darley, D.D. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
. $1.50.) A book of personal reminis- 
cences of work done in southwestern 
Colorado during the “great San Juan 
excitement.” The author’s experiences 
as a Presbyterian missionary have been 
varied and ofttimes exciting, and they 
are interesting as he tells them. Many 
a book of fiction is less startlingly ro- 
mantic than this record of an American 
preacher’s adventures. The illustrations 
are from photographs. 


Curistus Auctor. By Warren A. 
Candler, D.D., LL.D. (Publishing 
House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Nashville, Tenn. $1.25.) 
This is a manual of Christian Evidences, 
prepared especially for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by Bishop 
Candler. It is. aimed especially against 
the unreasonable use of reason as set 
forth in the Higher Criticism, and any 
theological compromise as dangerous to 
the maintenance of a shred of Christian- 
ity to be left for the generations to 
come. It is thoroughly conservative. 


Monopo.ies AND Trusts. By Rich- 
ard T. Ely. (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1900. $1.25.) This book is 
to form part of a larger work to be en- 
titled “ The Distribution of Wealth,” in 
which the author intends to state his 
theories at length. The present volume 
contains the current information con- 
cerning the growth of large industrial 
corporations, and the resulting advan- 
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tages and evils, with numerous sugges- 
tions of desirable remedies. Professor 
Ely favors governmental inspection and 
regulation, and with some reservations, 
ownership and operation by the officers 
of government. 


How WomEN May Earn A LIVING. 
By Helen Churchill Candee. (The Mac: 
millan Company. $1.00.) The best 
thing to be found in a book like this is, 
doubtless, the contagion of optimism. 
The author is cheerful and cheering; she 
sees a way for every struggling woman 
to make a living pleasantly if not easily. 
We commend her book to our readers as 
a repository of sensible suggestions, re- 
marks, information, imbued with a sound 
and comforting philosophy of life. Not 
every woman who reads it can turn at 
once to a paying employment; but there 
is a fine, hearty pulse of good sense in 
every line of it. 


THE Jupces’ Cave. By Margaret 
Sidney. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.50.) On the tradition 
that two Judges who condemned Charles 
I to death came to America and were con- 
cealed in a cave near New Haven, Mar- 
garet Sidney has written a romance at 
once readable and curious. Its defect is 
tediousness. The author has made the 
mistake of telling too much. A story, 
however strong, must limp under such a 
load as this one is forced to carry. In 
other respects The Judges’ Cave is in- 
teresting, and brings out faithfully the 
manners and conditions of life in Con- 
necticut in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. 


WE have received another installment 
of the booklets issued by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., of the “ What is Worth While 
Series.” These, in exquisite binding and 
nice get-up, are among the most charm- 
ing of their kind. They include “ The 
Charm of Jesus,” by Gustav Zart ; ‘‘ Unto 
the Hills,” by J. R. Miller; “ The Pro- 
gramme of Christianity ” and “ The City 
Without a Church,” by Professor Drum- 
mond; “ The Passing of Self,” by John 
F. Genung, and “ Friendly Counsels,” 
by F. P. Meyer. They are only 35 cents 
apiece, and are the nicest things that can 
possibly be used for friendly messages. 


THE C.LirF-DWELLERS AND PUEBLOS. 


By the Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D.’ 
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8vo} pp. xviii. 398. (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.) This is the third vol- 
ume of Dr. Peet’s careful and laborious 
work on “ Prehistoric America.” It has 
a multitude of illustrations, mostly wood 
cuts, and no other work can be mentioned 
which begins to be as full and complete 
as this. These pictures include not sim- 
ply the cliff-dwellings, but the objects 
found within them. Such a book is in- 
valuable to a student of American an- 
tiquities. 

TRUE Stories OF HErRorc Lives. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00.) A 
collection of sketches of great careers, 
like Lincoln’s, Garrison’s, Florence 
Nightingale’s, | Dewey’s, Wheeler's, 
Booker T. Washington’s and many 
others, written by bright authors, “ in- 
terviewers”’ and newspaper correspor- 
dents. The collection makes an attrac- 
tive and interesting book. Many por- 
traits add to its value. 


NATURE PicTURES BY AMERICAN 
Poets. Selected and Edited by Anme 
Russell Marble, A.M. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) A 
good compilation of short poems, de- 
scriptive and contemplative, having na- 
ture and natural phenomena for core of 
inspiration. Most of the well-known 
American poets are represented with one 
or more characteristic pieces. 


Queen ExizasetH. By Mandel 
Creighton, Oxon. and Cam., Lord Bishop 
of London. With Portrait. (Long 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50.) This is 
new edition of an excellent little book it 
which a clear and brilliant sketch ol 
Queen Elizabeth is given without en 
cumbering notes or references. 1hé 
student who wishes to come quickly asi 
directly to a strong general impressiot 
of Elizabeth’s character and career wi 
do well to read this book. 


A Woman’s Paris. A Hand Booko 
Every Day Living in the French Capito 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25: 
These two books are well worth looking 
through by those who contemplate 
visit to the Paris Exposition. 

Paris As Ir Is. An Account of lh 
People, Its Home Life and Its Places ' 
Interest. By Katharine De Forest. ™ 
lustrated. “(New York: Doubled 
Page & Co. $1.25.) 
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Literary Notes. 


Pau LEIcESTER Forp’s new novel, “ Wanted: 
A Matchmaker,” will be out in the fall. 


....- The Holy Synod of Russia has excom- 
municated Tolstoy on account of his novel, 
“ Resurrection.” 


....Marie Corelli, it is said, has received 
£50,000 on account of the royalty of her new 
novel, “ The Master Christian.” 


....Messrs. Pearson, of London, are going 
to start next January the Ladies’ Magazine, 
which will contain the opening chapters of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, “ The Eternal 
City.” 


....Science has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence for the publication of its official notices 
and proceedings. 


...-Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of “‘ The Royal Academy Pictures for 
1900.” These pictures are “ the most perfect 
representations of the Academy ever placed 
within the reach of the public.” 


....The first copy of The Newfoundland 
Magazine, edited by Theodore Roberts, is a 
creditable one. The press work is not as good 
as is promised in subsequent numbers, but that 
can easily be remedied. The quantity and 
Sliey of the reading matter, however, are ex- 
cellent. 


The Smart Set, which was started only a 
few months ago, is run on the principle that 
readers like to be amused as well as instructed. 
The magazine is certainly a success within its 
province, and those who take an interest in 
the graces and follies of society will find some- 
thing in each issue worth reading. 


....Messrs. Cecil and Hilderbrand Harms- 
worth will shortly edit a new magazine en- 
titled New Liberal Review. The articles in 
this magazine, as the title of the publication 
shows, will be mostly liberal in nature and 
will be shorter than those in the other English 
Teviews, 3,000 or 4,000 words being the limit. 


....Wol. VII of The Living Age has just - 


reached our desk. The character of the peri- 
odical is maintained at the high standard which 
marked its beginning, and readers who are be- 
wildered with the claims of the numerous for- 
eign publications will find the cream of the 
English magazines judiciously and usefully 
selected for them. Price $2.25. 


....Library Americana, with its office at 260 
Crown Street, New Haven, Conn., sends out 
a circular asking everybody to send them facts 
to file away in their office. Facts important 
as well as facts trivial are desired, especially 
those of an historical or genealogical charac- 
ter. Old letters and papers in the garret will 

Stored and put on file if sent to the 
Society, and, if owners wish, they will be re- 
turned after the meat has been extracted. 


Literature—Pebbles 
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Pebbles. 


Every politician is getting ready to save 
the country again.—The Baltimore Herald. 


....Quite appropriately, Mr. John G. Wool- 
ley hails from the Wést—The Boston Tran- 
script. 


....No one over fifteen years old ever has a 
real good time on the Fourth of July.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 4 


....’ Sixteen boys went to the canal on a 
summer’s afternoon to swim,” said the teacher, 
“but five were told not to bathe. How many 
went in?” “ Sixteen,” said Sam.—Exchange. 


....-Nimrod: “Pat, did you ever catch 
frogs?” Pat: “Faith, an’ Oi did, Sir.” 
Nimrod: “‘ What did you bait with?” Pat: 
“ Begorry, Oi bate ’em with a sthick.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


....lowne: “ Hicult has conceived a hor- 
rible idea.” Browne: “ What is it? An in- 
fernal machine? ” Towne: “It’s infernal, 
sure enough. He proposes to set some of 
Browning’s poems to Wagner’s’ music.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


...-A WESLEYAN DeEFINITION.—“‘ What is 
co-education, my son?” “It is a foolish: sys- 
tem of education, father, whereby the male 
students are perpetually condemned to see 
themselves crowded from first honors by an in- 
ferior sex.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... We stood by the open grave of the great 
man. ‘“ Sic transit gloria!’ I exclaimed, with 
emotion. ‘“ Underground transit, too!” mut- 
tered my companion, in a hollow voice. I 
now regarded the fellow more narrowly and 
discovered that he seemed to be an inhabitant 
of the Greater New York and: somewhat de- 
mented.—Puck. 


“ Five guineas down,” said Dr. Leigh, 
“ Will be my bill,” to Mrs. Knollys; 
“Tt surely is a moderate feigh 
For cutting off a dozen mollys! ” 
But neither rime nor reason weigh 
With niggard patients such as sheigh, 
So vulgar passion made her seigh, 
“T’ll seigh you sooner in the seigh! ” 
—Life. 
....’ Help! Help!” Ina panic the passen- 
gers rushed to the side of the ship, and gazed 
helplessly at those struggling in the waves. It 
was, indeed, a perilous situation. What was 
to be done? There seemed to be no rope at 
hand, and there was trouble in lowering the 
lifeboat, and, as is usually the case, none of 
the sailors could swim. At this instant a man 
of commanding presence pushed through the 
frenzied crowd and struck an attitude, close 
to the rail. The drowning ones recognized 
him as a famous political orator, and their 
spirits rose. “ Fellow citizens,” he began, 
“we face a.crisis!’’ The next moment a cry 
of joy went up. For the people in the water 
were hanging on his words, in which position 
they continued till the boats were lowered. 
The gift of oratory is truly blessed.—Harper’s 
Basar. 


EDITORIALS. 


The Juggler and His Ratio. 


THE foo! hath.said in his heart, “ It is 
not loaded ; ” wherefore his flesh is grass, 
and le hath here no continuing city. He 
goeth to his long home, and his name 
appeareth in the directory no more for- 
ever. He dwelleth in Abraham’s bosom 
perchance, but Abraham’s Social Reg- 
ister is withheld from publication. This 
familiar text, dear brethren, contains 
many applications and improvements. 
We shall content ourselves to-day with 
one. 

The country is now in the hey-day of 
prosperity, and this fact will carry 
weight in the campaign. Mankind is 
not yet beyond the influence which sub- 
stantial comfort and buoyant hope have 
upon the beliefs of children, who feel 
rather than reason; and not beyond the 
habit of attributing to the Government 
most of the bounty and the ill that are 
demonstrably due to other causes. The 
prosperity that we enjoy is at present of 


the solid sort; there is no boom, no-spec- 
ulative craze, no looking for a further 
sharp advance of prices; but, with a few 
noteworthy exceptions, like the Chicago 
builders, everybody is busy at fair profits 


and good wages. The Bryan vote four 
years ago was largely an expression of 
discontent. Unless the situation should 
suddenly change through some untoward 
event, not now looked for, the Demo- 
cratic ticket will lose heavily in precise- 
ly those quarters where, four years ago, 
it secured its strongest support. These 
are such obvious elements of the situa- 
tion that we should not repeat them for 
their intrinsic interest. We mention 
them for the purpose of calling attention 
to a serious possibility, which may not 
have occurred to—well, to the man men- 
tioned in the text. 

Are there voters who believe that all 
danger of financial disaster has been re- 
moved by the monetary legislation of 
this past winter and the great balance of 
trade, which insures us an abundant sup- 

‘ply of gold for a long while to come? 

To those anti-imperialists who are so 

far gone in political hysteria that their 

‘higher brain centers are paralyzed, the 

tion does not apply. They have al- 
I 


ready ‘satisfied themselves that human 
liberty is in the last ditch, and that it 
will be better to accept public and pri- 
vate bankruptcy with such last remnants 
of freedom as may be left, than to take 
solvency with despotism. Our question 
refers to men of the not-easily-alarmed 
and half-indifferent sort. Some of these, 
doubtless, have their grievances against 
the Republican party, and some of them 
may, because of long association with 
the Democratic party, desire once more 
to vote the ticket which they repudiated 
four years ago. To such it is our duty 
to administer pellets of cold truth; the 
sort of cold truth that has no power to 
inflame feeling or to aggravate a. case 
of distraught imagination—which acts 
only on the understanding. 

The most cursory glance at those sta- 
tistical curves of prices, bank clearings, 
profits, wages and so on, which nowa- 
days are familiar to the merest dabblers 
in economic matters, will satisfy any one 
that, for more than a hundred years, the 
alternation of “ good ” and “ bad times” 
has maintained an astonishing regular- 
ity. As surely as ebb tide follows flood, 
does the depression follow the boom. 
As surely as sunrise follows night, does 
the “ pick up” in trade follow the long 
exhaustion. If any business man sup- 
poses that we are now safely beyond all 
such rhythmic fatalities let him enjoy 
his ignorant bliss while he may. Ii his 
life is otherwise without guile, his fu- 
ture in Abraham’s bosom is assured. The 
prosperity that we now enjoy will di- 
minish—for a time; again to increase, 
for another time. The important ques- 
tion for wise men is, When will the cur- 
tailment begin? 

The key to the situation is always to 
be found in the crop report, When 
grain is ripe for the harvest, in millions 
upon millions of bushels, the streams of 
commerce begin to move with. swifter 
current. The mail and express trains 
from the East carry literally bales of 
bank notes and greenbacks to the prairies 
and plains of the West. The ranchman 
of Wyoming multiplies his herds; the 
bonanza farmer of Dakota orders ma- 
chinery and lumber without ‘stint, and 
your Uncle Reuben, of the Kansas corn 









fields, promises his women folk all the 
material comforts of life, from Nile-green 
ginghams to woven-wire dish cloths. 
Then the vast crops move eastward. The 
railways groan under their roaring bur- 
dens; railroad earnings pile up; new 
lines are projected ; new cars, new rails, 
new bridges are ordered; ‘a thousand 
converters by day and by night pour 
forth the seething steel; a thousand 
mills roll and torture and forge and 
twist the rods and girders and beams 
and wheels that man’s endless ingenuity 
requires. 

Such is the genesis of prosperity. How 
similar, but how different, too, are the 
beginnings of adversity. The sun 
scorches, and sirocco-like winds bake the 
land, all through the fateful days of 
May and June. With ebbing hope the 
farmers watch the blazing skies, in which 
appears no cloud as big as Elijah’s in- 
dex finger. But the grain struggles up, 
and a third or a half of the stalks live 
to grow ten inches high, instead of three 
feet. At length, these feeble spears 
“head out.” After all, it seems there 
will be food for man, if not for beasts 
and paper mills. It is now July, verging 
on August. A few weeks more of this 
brassy weather and the grain, such as it 
is, will be harvested. The index finger 
appears in the sky; a whole five-fingered 
hand spreads over the heavens; it swells 
and blackens into a dragon; resistless 
winds lay flat the whitening grain; hail 
pounds it like a thresher, and rain as of 
the deluge beats it into the earth. Wash- 
ington gets the news, the Department of 
Agriculture writes up the reports, Half 
a crop it tells us, at the best, will reward 
the farmer’s. toil this year. And so it 
proves. The herds are depleted in 
Wyoming. Improvements must wait in 
Dakota. Old ginghams must be worn 
another year by Uncle Reuben’s Kansas 
girls. Railroad. earnings fall off. The 
time is not propitious for extending 
branches or for laying heavier rails. 
Fires in the rolling mills die out, and the 
workman looks for a job. 

And alack, this very year it is whose 
story we here have told. This is the year 
of the partial crop. So the Department 
at Washington says, and so any traveler 
through the Northwest can see. For- 
tunately Kansas and the Southwest have 
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been favored. Their crops will be heavy, 
and a local prosperity is assured to them. 
But the country as a whole faces an 
agricultural deficit Two years from 
now will the wheels of industry turn as 
merrily as they turn to-day? In all 
probability they will not. Unexpected 
good fortune may drop from the skies, 
but futures of that kind are not worth 
much as,bank deposits. 

And two years from now it may be 
possible to change the political complex- 
ion of the United States Senate, which 
until then will be a bulwark against a 
forty-eight-cent-dollar craze, even if Mr. 
Bryan and a Democratic House are 
elected this fall. A Democratic House 
would probably have a sisterhood of 
Democratic Legislatures. 

These then are the facts that the coun- 
try must face; first, the certainty that 
our present magnificent prosperity will 
receive some check, tho we may hope 
not a serious check, within the next two 
years; second, the possibility that the 
Senate may become Democratic two 
years from now if the House becomes 
Democratic this fall; third, the proba- 
bility that at such a juncture credits will 
be shrinking and business men appre- 
hensive. 

Does any man in his senses desire to 
see at such a juncture an Executive in 
the White House who honestly and with 
fanatical zeal believes in sixteen-to-one? 
Few men to-day remember the scenes of 
1857. They will never again be recalled 
by the oldest inhabitant. who survives 
1903 if Juggler Bryan is elected Presi- 
dent of the United States this fall. 

Cast out the juggler and his ratio to- 
gether, lest the wise man and his money 
be parted. 

& 
The New Cuba. 


Tue American people were informed 
last week, after the President’s confer- 
ence with Governor-General Wood, that 
in all probability within nine months the 
last regiment of United States troops 
would be withdrawn from Cuba, and the 
island would be turned over to a govern- 
ment set up by the Cubans themselves. 
The announcement of this impending 
change appears to have been: received 
with surprise by some persons, who may 
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have thought that there would be two or 
three years more of military rule. We 
are not ready to believe that any intelli- 
gent American ever thought. that the 
United States would not keep its record- 
ed promise to give the Cubans inde- 
pendence, altho we remember that Sena- 
tor Hale in debate last winter expressed 
his doubt on this point. That the people 
and the Government of the United States 
should fail to keep the plighted word of 
Congress to the Cuban people is incon- 
ceivable in the minds of those who recall! 
the history of the war with Spain, the 
pledge, the repeated public utterances of 
those who are responsible for the acts of 
our own Government, and the sympathy 
of our people for the unfortunate and op- 
pressed inhabitants of the island. Of 
course our purpose was to make them 
free; to assist them in recovering from 
the deplorable condition to which they 
had been reduced by oppression, revolu- 
tion and war ; to aid them in setting up an 
independent government, and by our in- 
fluence and help to make that government 
firm and good. To suggest that during 
the war or since the close of it a purpose 
to retain possession of the island against 
the will of a majority of its inhabitants 
has been entertained in this country, is to 
slander and insult the people of the 
United States. 

It was well understood that the recent 
municipal elections were the first long 
step toward independence, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention. The admir- 
able conduct of the Cubans at those first 
elections has shown that the next step 
may safely be taken without delay. Not 
only were the local officers elected with- 
out the firing of a shot or the striking of 
a blow at the polls, but for some months 
past the cities of the island have been 
peaceful and quiet, and free from the 
factional quarrels and political disorder 
which for a long time after the war were 
so discouraging to those who longed for 
proof that the people were ready to gov- 
ern themselves creditably. Undoubtedly 
the establishment of these peaceful condi- 
tions has been hastened by the wise and 
tactful rule of General Wood; but it is 
also true that the people have undertaken 
earnestly to show that they are able to 
stand alone. 

The natural course of events will be, 
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first, the election of convention delegates, 
then the framing of a constitution by the 
convention, the election and installation 
of the officers for which the constitution 
shall provide, the transfer of control to 
these officers, and the withdrawal of our 
troops, altho a small number of these may 
be retained on the island for a time to as- 
sist in giving stability to the new govern- 
ment, The Cubans do not wish to create 
an army of their own at the beginning. 
With perfect confidence in our good 
faith prevailing, the presence of a few 
soldiers will be welcomed rather than re- 
sented, and our aid will be accepted glad- 
ly. It is admitted that a great majority 
of the Cuban people desire independence 
rather than annexation. It is their right 
to decide this question for themselves, 
and we shall protect that right. As for 
annexation, it is by no means clear that 
a majority of our own people desire it. 
The question is not before them for con- 
sideration at this time; it will come be- 
fore them only when the Cuban people of 
their own free will express a desire to be 
annexed to the United States. The de- 
sire of the American people is that the 
Cubans shall set up and maintain an ef- 
fective, enlightened, honest, respected 
and enduring government of their own, 
one under which all men shall be equal 
before the law, life and property shall be 
safe, invested capital shall be secure, and 
the progress of the people shall contin- 
ually be promoted. This will be suffi- 
cient reward for such interest as we have 
taken in the fortunes of Cuba. We are 
glad to hear that the offenses of Neely 
and his confederates have not weakened 
the confidence of the Cubans in our good 
faith and the purity of our purpose. 
While the appointment of Neely was not — 
made in accordance with regulations 
which should always be observed, no gov- 
ernment can be sure of the honesty 
of every one of its employees. This ex- 
ception in Havana should, in view of 
the remainder of the record and the treat- 
ment of the offenders, prove the rule of 
our good intention. The prompt prose- 
cution of the guilty, followed by thor- 
ough investigation and reform, may well 
have increased the respect of Cubans for 
the government at Washington. 

In our national Constitution and the 
Constitutions of the States the Cuban 
convention will have abundant material 








out of which to make one suited to the 
needs of their new republic. Both in the 
fundamental law and in the legislation 
following it they should support the 
merit principle for appointments in the 
civil service, as a safeguard of the great- 
est value: 
profit by the errors as well as by the suc- 
cesses of other democracies, and to begin 
ata point which some other governments 
have reached only after painful experi- 
ence. In their treatment of municipal, 
labor and corporation problems they may 
be able even to set an example for their 
great and friendly neighbor. This na- 












































































y tion has a right to urge them, for their 
‘i own good as well as for our protec- 
‘ tion, to carry out faithfully the projects . 
% for sanitary improvements planned by 
T Bitte late Colonel Waring and others. 
«5 It will be glad to assist them when 
¥ they need aid, and will rejoice over 
* Biker progress. The attitude of the 
t American people toward them is that of a 
7 helpful friend. We can assure the Cu- 
~ @ban people that by nothing that has oc- 
€ curred has it been more clearly and truth- 
f- fully shown than by the reception of the 
od i300 Cuban teachers at Harvard, the his- 
. tory of the project for the journey and 
7 he entertainment of these visitors, the 
be nselfish devotion of Superintendent 
qd Bere to the educational interests of the 
ne FBsand, and the administration of General 
fi Vood. 
ave - 
‘ly The Future of China. 
ned THE massacre at Peking forces the 
ood Muestion of the future government of 
se. hina to the forefront. Is it to be na- 
not Hive or foreign, or, in other words, is 
ions. Mbartition inevitable? The answer to 
j0V- BBhis depends upon two things, the dis- 
esty @Povery of a native Chinese element ca- 
ex- Mable of ruling, and the general foreign 
y Of BBolicies of the foreign Powers - inter- 
reat- Misted. It is much too early to give a 
le of Momplete solution, yet some facts may 
rosé- Mell be stated which must materially af- 
thor- lect that solution. 
well few weeks since a contributor writ- 
s fot Mig on the activity of France in Mo- 
CO gave a characterization of the for- 
1 the gn policies of the four great Euro- 
aban Bean Powers which was absolutely in- 





rect in regard to England and Rus- 
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sia, partially correct in regard to Ger- 
many and reasonably true in regard to 
France. Essentially his view was that 
England was a steady expansionist for 
the sake of developing trade; Russia in 
order to furnish employment for un- 
easy Officials who might make trouble at 
home; Germany from a desire to keep: 
up with the procession; France from an 
innate desire for self-glorification and 
to divert public attention from unfor- 
tunate facts at home. 

With perhaps the exception of Rhode- 
sia, England’s expansion has in every 
case been forced upon her—by the ne- 
cessity of protecting the interests, chief- 
ly of trade, which had far outstripped 
the flag. She has indeed been often ab- 
surdly slow to replace tyrannous and 
brutal governments by her own rule. 
The interests not only of Great Britain 
but of the whole world suffered long be- 
fore the brutal Theebaw of Burma was 
dethroned. The Arabi rebellion in 
Egypt never would have done the mis- 
chief it did had it not been that Eng- 
land was:so loath to interfere with what 
was claimed to be a legitimate effort on 
the part of the Egyptian for self-govern- 
ment, altho she knew very well the ut- 
ter falsity of the claim. Her policy of 
extension in India is illustrated by the 
fact that more than one-third of the en- 
tire area and nearly one-quarter of the 
population are independent in local gov- 
ernment, merely acknowledging the gen- 
eral supremacy of the British Empire. 
The most ardent Jingo has never argued 
for expansion, for the sake of introduc- 
ing trade, except in the solitary case of 
Africa, when all the interested Powers 
were on the same footing. 

Russia’s policy it is difficult to state 
in brief. It has adapted itself with such 
facility to the most diverse circum- 
stances and thus assumed so many 
forms as to elude any accurate classifi- 
cation. It has, however, for the most 
part been her practice to recognize ex- 
isting government and utilize it rather 
than destroy it. Russia’s greatest terri- 
torial extension has been in Northern 
Asia, and has been due very largely to 
the initiative of companies of daring of- 
ficers, fired with the idea of an empire, 
whose principal characteristic appeared 
to be, at least in their eyes, vastness. In 
Europe and Western Asia her ambition 
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has unquestionably included the Slavic 
people of the Balkan Peninsula and 
Austria, and the old Byzantine Empire. 
She has, however, as yet done nothing 
more than develop her influence over the 
first and prevent the strengthening of 
the other. That eventually she hopes to 
absorb all is generally conceded, but it 
is equally claimed that she will not un- 
dertake to do this at too heavy cost. Rus- 
sia’s vigilance is notable. She seldom 
loses an opportunity to extend influence 
or power, but it is always along the 
lines of the least resistance. She never 
lays too heavy a mortgage on the future 
for the sake of a present advantage. She 
also believes thoroughly in assimilation. 
She seems to care little for mere author- 
ity over territory, but to aim at complete 
Russification of whatever people come 
under her sway. This is manifest in 
her treatment of Poland, Finland, the 
Armenians of the Caucasus, and the 
Tartar and Turcoman tribes of North- 
ern and Central Asia. 

Germany’s foreign policy, so far as 
extension of territory is concerned, is 
yet in swaddling bands. It reaches out 
occasionally with a lusty kick, but gen- 
erally into the air, and accomplishes pro- 
portionately little. Its results in Africa 
are almost ludicrous, for German East 
and West Africa are notoriously useless 
for any purposes of trade or anything 
else, except the satisfaction of a certain 
national amour propre, by the ability 
to paint a certain number of square 
miles on the map green. Her Samoan 
experiment seems likely to prove of lit- 
tle value, and the Kiao-chau concession 
has developed more thorns than fruit. 
On the other hand, German trade exten- 
sion is more powerful than is generally 
supposed. In South America it is pre- 
dominant, and in Western Asia it is an 
increasingly important element. In the 
negotiations with the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the Bagdad railway she shows 
the germ of a true policy of expansion, 
and it will probably not be long before 
the bands are off and there will appear 
on the arena a vigorous contestant for 
the inheritance of the dying nations. 
That, however, is in the future. 

French territorial extension has been 
governed not so much by external needs 
or even opportunities, as by internal pol- 
_itics, and is therefore of no special per- 
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tinence apart from the exigencies of the 
Dual Alliance. Its practical manifesta- 
tion of rule is unlike that of England 
and Russia in that while it is as thor- 
oughly French as they are English and 
Russian, it yet makes French advantage 
its sole aim, ignoring completely the 
prejudices and ambitions of the peoples 
it controls, and making no attempt to 
develop a native rule either in obedience 
to or in sympathy with itself. 

The relation of these policies to the 
future of China is very evident. Eng- 
land on principle is opposed to any par- 
tition of the Empire. To her states- 
men rule means responsibility, and they 
have already more than they want to 
carry. It is, however, essential in her 
view that there should be a strong Chi- 
nese Government. English life, prop- 
erty and trade interests must be pro- 
tected. She would much prefer that that 
protection should be given by a local 
government, and in order to secure that 
she is willing and glad to do all in her 
power to develop such a government. 
Her relations with it should be friendly, 
but by no means exclusive. She asks a 
fair field and no favors, content to abide 
by the result of human efforts. 

Russia also is opposed to partition, for 
a very different reason, however, and her 
conception of the right kind of a gov- 
ernment to rule at Peking or elsewhere 
is totally unlike that of England. For 
her partition also means rule, and that 
carries with it not responsibility, but ex- 
pense of time, thought and money, which 
she can ill spare at present from other 
more pressing matters. Manchuria,as the 
field for her railway connection with the 
Pacific, she would be willing to assume, 
but beyond she will scarcely care to g0, 
if we can judge by her past. She real- 
izes also that partition means the definite 
appropriation by other Powers of cet 
tain sections, in which she is interest 
and which she has a hope at some time 
of possessing or at least of controlling. 
While thus opposed to partition, Russi 
will be, judging from her policy else 
where, equally opposed to any strong 
government. Her ideal is to keep al 
border States weak, and thus amenabl 
to her wishes; note Turkey, Persia 
Servia, Bulgaria. Her influence Wi 
therefore, almost certainly be throw 

‘against any scheme for the rehabilit 
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tion of China, such as England and this 
country may urge. She will not, of 
course, avow this, but there will be mul- 
titudes of ways in which she can encour- 
age rival schemes and hamper positive 
action. 

Just what course Germany will take 
is uncertain. Her past furnishes little 
basis for judgment, and the Emperor, 
while less erratic than he has been, is 
still by no means a known quantity. 
France will follow Russia’s lead, partly 
out of deference to her ally, partly be- 
cause she also is busy elsewhere, and 
knows that a weak government is more 
liable to serve her need than a strong 
one. 

One factor is an entirely new and un- 
certain one. Japan has no past, and the 
only basis for a judgment as to her ac- 
tion in the future is found in her apparent 
needs and dangers. Of these the most 
notable relate to defense. against the 
increasing influence of Russia. That 
there is intense dread of that Power is 
evident, but it is not so evident which 
method Japan will adopt to meet the 
danger. There are indications that she 
will seek an alliance with the Reform 
party in China, and oppose bitterly any 
effort at partition, or she may join forces 
with England and the United States, in 
the hope of securing their practical sup- 
port against Russia, and thus guaran- 
teeing her own safety. Should her ad- 
vances be repelled, she may decide to 
combine with China in a determined 
resistance to the encroachments of the 
West. ‘Such a strife would be the most 
terrible in history. There is an opportu- 
nity here for diplomatic skill of the high- 
est order, and the United States hold the 
vantage ground. 


The Mortmain Estates in the 
Philippines. 


In the mountains of speech-making 
and pamphleteering that are piling up 
about the Philippine questions, has any 
one happened to meet with a serious, 
thorough and statesmanlike discussion of 
this subject? Of all the difficult and 
important questions which these unhappy 
islands have brought into the national 
forum, this is one of the most  im- 
portant and most difficult. Is there no 
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one to give ts the facts and the principles 
that bear upon it? 

What discussion has been given to the 
subject has turned mainly on the char- 
acter of the monks actually claiming title 
to these estates—a comparatively trivial 
point. It may be that these Spanish re- 
ligious fraternities are made up of es- 
timable, and honorable men, living pure, 
blameless lives of Christian service to 
their fellow-men. We are cordially ready 
to believe it, on evidence. If it is true, 
they are the most horribly calumniated 
people on the face of the earth. They 
stand responsibly charged with oppro- 
brious immoralities and crimes. How 
authoritative, how multitudinous, how di- . 
verse in origin and in detail, how mu- 
tually corroborative in substance, have 
been the testimonies against them, may be 
seen in part, but only in part, by those 
who will take the trouble to look through 
the 677 pages of the Senate Document 
containing the Treaty with Spain with a 
confused mass of “ accompanying docu- 
ments.” From these pages, circulated by 
authority of the United States Senate, it 
would appear that, by their notorious and 
undisguised immorality, their extortion 
as landlords of vast domains, and their 
complicity in infamous political crimes, 
the societies of monks have become an 
object of general detestation to the peo- 
ple of the islands, both Spanish and na- 
tive. These charges have long stood be- 
fore the world uncontradicted. At last, 
so lately as April, 1898, the several Or- 
ders, having long purposely persisted 
(as they themselves aver) in a policy of 
silence, united in a memorial to the Span- 
ish Government, formally denying the 
charges. From their own statement we 
learn that these charges, accusing the 
monks of abominable things, have long 
been well known to them and patiently 
borne ; that the charges proceed, not from 
foreigners or Protestants, but from Span- 
ish Catholic residents on the islands, and 
from great numbers of the natives, and 
are entertained “in all classes of so- 
ciety;” that they have been widely cir- 
culated in Spain, and brought to the at- 
tention of the Cortes; but that, up to 
April, 1898, the. monks thought it good 
policy to say nothing about them: We 
learn further from this document that the 
main ostensible cause of the insurrection 
under Rizal and Aguinaldo was the al- 
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leged intolerable despotism and extor- 
tion of the monastic Orders ; and that the 
main demand of the insurgents, conceded 
by the Spanish Governor-General in the 
treaty of December, 1897, was the expul- 
sion of the friars. On their own state- 
ment it appears that, before the battle of 
Manila Bay, such was the popular ani- 
mosity against the Orders, that it had be- 
come impossible for them to remain long- 
er on the islands, unless the Government 
should interfere and extinguish the Ma- 
sonic and other secret societies, and for- 
bid people to speak disrespectfully of the 
friars’ teachings. This is their own 
statement of their own case; and their 
demand is not a reasonable one. But 
since they have at last been brought to 
plead “Not guilty,” declaring the 
charges to be wicked and mendacious 
calumnies invented by the Freemasons 
out of sheer malignity, let us suspend 
judgment and hear the evidence. There 
is no conclusive presumption on either 
side. The monastic system is historical- 
ly liable to the corruptions charged ; and, 
on the other hand, the warfare against it 
has often been disgraced by the use of 
calumny. If the character of the Span- 
ish friars is to be cleared of the cloud of 
infamy that now overshadows it, their 
friends must force the fighting. If they 
_ want to face the charges with anything 
but bluff, it is easy to make an issue un- 
der which every important point can be 
settled by sworn testimony. If they 
shrink from this, let us hear no more 
whimpering from them about the unkind 
talk against the character of their clients. 
The most vital question concerning the 
monastic estates in the Philippine Is- 
lands is the question of the dimensions of 
them. On this vital point our Govern- 
ment, so lavish in its printers’ bills, has 
thus far given to its citizens no exact in- 
formation. The apologists of the friars 
claim that these self-denying mission- 
aries hold no considerable property—only 
some little possessions for the support of 
hospitals and other charities. One high 
authority (Encycl. Brit., xviii, 751a) de- 
clares that most of the large sugar plan- 
tations, some of them exceeding 1,000 
acres, are monastic property, “ leased out 
to Chinese half-breeds.” Others repre- 
sent that “whole provinces” (and a 
province in Luzon may be two thousand 
square miles with a hundred thousand in- 
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habitants) are claimed as property by the 
monastic, Orders. The atlas promised 
by President Schurman’s Commission 
will fail of its best use unless it exhibits 
distinctly and exactly the location and di- 
mensions of these property claims of alien 
corporations. If they are such as most 
witnesses represent them to be, the per- 
manence of them is incompatible with the 
liberty of the Philippine people, whether 
personal, political or religious. The 
monastic Orders may well look with com- 
placency on the Treaty of Paris, which 
seems to give them a safer title than they 
ever had before, and may say with a com- 
fortable smile, Give us the property 
rights over lands and villages, provinces 
and islands, and we care not who holds 
the rights of jurisdiction. What measure 
of liberty belongs to the tenant-at-will 
of an absentee corporation, whose will 
must be obeyed under penalty of exile 
from home and means of support? The 
mere naming of these conditions is the 
definition of an intolerable tyranny. 

Let us not blink the fact—the main- 
tenance of these mortmain titles is the 
main issue in the Philippines. It was 
not the civil government of Spain, but 
the oppression of the friars, that occa- 
sioned the insurrection against the Span- 
ish. It was.the expulsion of the friars 
that was exacted by the insurgents in 
1897 as a condition of laying down their 
arms. That unendurable nuisance of 
vast mortmain estates which every 
country of Europe has got rid of by rev- 
olutionary violence now seeks its last ref- 
uge behind the guns of the American 
army. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will not mistake the significance of the 
fact recently reported by cable, that par- 
leys with insurgent leaders looking to- 
ward peace have failed on this one 
single point, that of the landlordism 
of absentee corporations. Among the 
strange paradoxes to which recent his- 
tory has introduced us is the fact that a 
multitude of our adopted fellow-citizens 
who have been loud in their complaints of 
absentee landlordism in Ireland are now 
eager to maintain the same system in the 
Philippines. 

We have faith that our Government 
will do what is just in the case. Similar 
questions of title were fairly settled by a 
special land court after our annexation of 
Mexican territory. 
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The Artist's Responsibility. 

Mucu# has been written and said on 
the subject of ethics as applied to liter- 
ary art; but it is always difficult to pin 
the critic’s consideration down to the 
main principle involved in the discussion. 
We never hesitate to consult the laws of 
physical health when applying art to 
house-building, or even to stable-build- 
ing. Sometimes a line or two of sym- 
metry must be broken in order to fulfil 
certain necessary conditions of sanita- 
tion. We prefer a healthful effect to a 
purely artistic one, if the two cannot be 
made to coalesce. The ideal house is 
the one that combines a perfect regard 
for sanitation with absolute architectural 
beauty. ; 

Why shall not this rule hold good in 
literature? If a poem or a fiction unite 
in its form and spirit perfect artistic 
symmetry and the last refinement of 
moral beauty shall we not class it with 
the masterpieces? But what if out of 
its fascinating lines of formal beauty 
there exhales the miasma of deadly cor- 
ruption? Is it still a masterpiece? If 
so, which masterpiece, the wholesome or 
the unwholesome, shall we choose? 

“ Art for art’s sake ” is a noble phrase 
if the art is to be applied conscientious- 
ly. This does not call for didactic art; 
it simply demands an honest regard for 
sanitary conditions. Prudery is no more 
necessary or wholesome in literature 
than in architecture. In the sanitary 
structure of the novel, as in that of the 
house, we recognize the laws of life. 
The unpleasant and the pleasant features 
of human existence are alike provided 
for. But we endeavor to subordinate 
the unpleasant to the pleasant. This, 
artistically done, gives the true humaniz- 
ing effect for which every work of art 
should be planned and executed. 

In demanding moral responsibility’ and 
spiritual purity of the artist we should 
not be understood as making a pro- 
crustean bed for him. He has the whole 
universe to choose his materials from, 
and no just critic would limit the form 


or the purpose of his art so long as they © 


are not obnoxious to the laws of human 
health, But there is no sound basis for 
a claim of special exemption in the ar- 
list's case. The artist is neither above 
nor below the rest of us mortals in the 
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matter of obligation and responsibility 
under the moral law. He may be ex- 
ceptionally endowed; he may be an aris- 
tocrat as to his lineage in direct descent 
from the ancient bards; he may look 
down with serene pity upon us who can- 
not hob-nob with the stars; still he is 
nothing, after all, but a son of Adam and 
subject to the common law of human 
duty. His office is to feed and nurture 
the soul of man, not to poison and de- 
bauch it. Or, changing the figure, he is 
a home-builder, and the house must be 
built, not as a pest pen, but for the whole- 
some delight of those who are to dwell 
in it. 
| 
Goldwin Smith on Atheism. 


ProFEssor GOLDWIN SMITH is right 
in his statement, on another page, as 
follows: 

“ Imperialism, of the sort which avows that 

its warrant is force, and unscrupulously tram- 
ples on the rights of weak and decayed na- 
tions, is Atheism. . ‘My country, right 
or wrong,’ is Atheism.” 
Most true; only it is worse than Atheism 
—it is anti-theism. It denies all the 
justice and righteousness that God stands 
for. It is the kind represented by Alex- 
ander, by Cesar, by Napoleon, by every 
other statesman or general who has over- 
thrown nations from lust of conquest 
and power. If any statesman has sought 
to invent occasions for interference in 
China or Africa or India, so as to over- 
throw a legitimate local government, he 
is the enemy of God, more than an Athe- 
ist. 

But the bearing of such a statement is 
in its applications. “ Imperialism” is a 
big word, and is used to stigmatize cer- 
tain policies, such as the absorption of the 
two South African republics in British 
South Africa, or the retention by the 
United States of the Philippines after the 
conclusion of our war with Spain. One 
who believes that the general position of 
Great Britain and that of the United 
States in these great emergencies is right, 
is loosely charged with the sin of Im- 
perialism, and is too often accused, most 
inconsequently, with “trampling on the 
rights of the weak and defenseless!” It 
would seem that this is what Goldwin 
Smith means to imply. Of course his 
principle is correct; but if he means it to 
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be understood that the British in South 
Africa and the Americans in the Philip- 
pines are accordingly guilty of Atheism, 
he simply reads current history wrong. 
Neither of these nations “ avows that its 
warrant is force,” or “ unscrupulously 
tramples on the rights of weak and de- 
cayed nations.” On the contrary, the 
Boers expected to drive the British out of 
Africa and to establish a South African 
republic, and for this reason declared war 
and invaded Natal and Cape Colony. 
The aggression was on their side. In 
our occupation of the Philippines it 
would be the veriest dunce who could as- 
sert that we made war with Spain forthe 
purpose of taking the Philippines; and 
he would be a slanderer who should as- 
sert that we retain the islands out of 
greed of Asiatic expansion. 

Professor Smith further says: 

“A President of the United States, if he is 
rightly reported, holds in effect that the flag 
makes morality, and that when once it is un- 
furled, no matter in what cause, it is to be 
carried forward to victory.” 

We should be glad to be informed when 
or where any President of the United 
States—and he speaks of a living one— 
has said any such thing. He must mean 
either Harrison, or Cleveland, or McKin- 
ley ; he will be understood to mean Presi- 
‘dent McKinley. Now the doctrine is so 
‘atrocious that it is. impossible to con- 
ceive that any one of these men could 
have uttered it, or anything “in effect ” 
like it. We have never heard that Presi- 
dent McKinley favored carrying on an 
unjust war, or any war that was not pal- 
pably just. He may be in favor of car- 
rying the flag of the country to victory in 
a war which Mr. Atkinson or Professor 
Smith thinks unjust; but that is a very 
different thing. We may confidently as- 
sure Professor Smith that “a President 
of the United States,” whoever he may 
be, either was not “ rightly reported,” or 
else that he has not been rightly inter- 
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The discrimina- 


Negroes at the Educa- 
tional Association. 


negroes in the 
South is so much a matter of course and 
to be expected that one must not be sur- 
prised when it occurs; but when in the 
meeting in the South of a national organ- 


tion against 
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ization it has been distinctly promised 
that there shall be no such discrimination, 
we may mildly regret that the promise 
was not kept, and may remember the fact 
when the next invitation: comes. The 
National Educational Association held its 
late meeting in Charleston, S. C., and the 
place was selected after a repeated en- 
gagement that colored members should 
not be discriminated against. One of 
the chief events was an address by 
Booker Washington, one of the kind 
which he is obliged to make to secure the 
tolerance or support of the Southern 
whites. The colored people who came to 
listen were required to take separate 
seats, and policemen drove them out 
when they took their seats elsewhere. 
One row of seats was occupied by a col- 
lege president of well earned distinction, 
two pastors of leading Charleston 
churches, a principal of a large public 
school in a neighboring State, and sev- 
eral ladies of education and refinement. 
A policeman’s club compelled them to 
leave. They appealed to the President, 
but he could no nothing, and no more 
could Mr. Washington. This is a very 
different case from a purely Southern 
police regulation, such as ‘separates the 
races in cars, for it makes a national asso- 
ciation responsible for insults to its mem- 
bers, not to speak of the question of 
veracity involved, said to be always a 
tender one in the South. 
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The following paragraph 
is going the round of the 
press, attributed to Mr. 


Mr. Godkin's 
Politics 


E. L. Godkin: 


“T have a deep-seated prejudice against Wil- 
liam McKinley and the men who surround 
him and act with him. This prejudice is s0 
strong that it can only be modified by facts 
of which I am neither in possession nor can 
attain. My opinion of them, formed long ago, 
is that they are the most dangerous set 0 
scoundrels by which any civilized country was 
ever beset. You may guess, therefore, how 
would vote if I were voting, and how diffe 
it is for me to be judicial-minded concerning 
either him or his acts. Bryan I look on as 2 
medicine which the country will probably have 
to take some day, but, like most medicines, 1 
attended with. pain and depletion.” 


There are internal evidences that Mr. 
Godkin never wrote these words atttib- 
uted to him. It is in favor of the get 
uineness of the paragraph that he com 
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fesses to “deep-seated prejudice,” for 
that is characteristic. But he is a 
trained and experienced writer, and has 
been able to write grammatical English. 
Such a clause as “ facts of which I am 
neither in possession nor can attain,” 
Mr. Godkin could hardly have written. 
Instead of ‘can only be modified,” he 
would have said “ can be modified only.” 
Instead of “ judicial-minded,” he would 
have said “ judicially minded.” And in 
the last sentence Mr. Godkin would never 
have left the verb “is attended” with- 
out any subject. When Father Taylor, 
the eloquent sailor missionary of Bos- 
ton, got tangled up in a sermon, he ex- 
claimed, “I have lost my nominative 
case, but I am bound for the kingdom of 
glory.” We are sorry that. Mr. Godkin, 
if it be really true that he has forgotten 
his grammar, can see no kingdom or im- 
perialism of glory ahead. We do not 
see but that, between McKinley and 
Bryan, he will have to take to the woods. 


& 


That journalism which 
soars above facts to 
throw a yellow light 
upon them is responsible for various 
versions published throughout the coun- 
try as “A Timely Warning.” Miss 
Acly, Superintendent of the American 
Girls’ Club, founded by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid when her husband was Minister to 
France, is supposed to have left her work 
and to be in this country now hysterical- 
ly urging American girls to stay away 
from Paris this year. 

“They are certain to run short of money, 
and but one fate awaits them in this city, 
which looks on vice and winks at it, which 
laughs at misery and forgets it.” 

Miss Acly is in Paris, as usual, doing 
her quiet service to the refinement of 
student life. She is quite incapable of 
such an insult to the French nation, and 
It is time that the pharisaism which gives 
such a paragraph currency should be 
checked in our own country. Ameri- 
can women who have lived in the dear 
old Latin quarter know that, young or 
old, they are perfectly safe so long as 
they are interested in work and dress ac- 
cordingly, and they acknowledge a 
courtesy from French men quite as con- 
stant as from their own countrymen, 


American Girls 
in Paris 
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and they will agree with Miss Acly that 
the danger to American girls, tho real, 
is far more subtle than that suggested in 
the paragraphs referred to. It is that 
the girl who, following the will-o’- 
the-wisp of inclination toward art rather 
than genius for art, cuts herself off for 
years from home ties, may become care- 
less in dress and manner and incapable 
of the little self-sacrifices and wider in- 
terests which are the essence of home- 
life. Be it said, en passant, that the vis- 
itor to the Exposition will find, if he has 
the resolution to cut himself off from the 
tourists’ agencies, that board is to be had 
at less than the rates of American cities 
in the Latin Quarter, the omnibuses are 
not crowded in that direction, and the 
price of entrance to the Exposition is less 
than half of what was contemplated ow- 
ing to the overissue of bonds with tickets 
attached. i 


We would inform a 
athelie’ Burials usually well-informed 
Catholic contemporary in St. Louis 
that its South American correspond- 
ent is misinformed when he says 
that the Latin-American Council at 
Rome “ ordered a chapel to be erected in 
every cemetery; that the dead should not 
be brought to the parish church, but to 
the cemetery chapel, where low masses 
may be said.” There is no such inter- 
dict or command. Under Tit. xiv, cap. 
iii, it is directed that ecclesiastical cem- 
eteries be provided wherever possible 
with a cross in the center, and it is added: 


“Tt is also proper (decet) that a chapel 
(oratorium) be erected in the cemetery, pro- 
vided with a suitable altar and necessary furni- 
ture, so that the sacrifice of the mass can be 
(possit) celebrated there.” 


But this is only recommended, not com- 
manded;. and in Tit. iv, cap. xii, it is 
particularly stated that funerals may be 
either in the church or in a cemetery, 
and provision is made for cases in which 


“by the wrong of civil laws it is for- 


bidden that bodies be taken to the 
church (cadavera ad ecclesiam deferan- 
tur).” The decrees of the Council on 
this subject are excellent, and we note 
one which we did not mention in our 
synopsis not long ago, forbidding the 
bodies of the faithful to be disinterred 
without episcopal permission, 
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Socialism in the sex people pet were 
Philippines egun to consider how 
our possession of the 
Philippines may drive us into somewhat 
radical experiments in Socialism, of a 
quite different character from those in- 
augurated by English settlers in New 
Zealand, but more in line with those of 
the English rulers of India. Probably 
few Americans know, or have given: 
thought to, the extent in which the own- 
_ership is held by the Government of In- 
dia, which is, as Lord Mayo has said, the 
chief landlord. Rent is fixed for a num- 
ber of years, on the basis of the crops 
produced. This rent is the tax, and the 
tenant has no right to sell. This plan is: 
in accordance with native custom and 
gives the best results. In the Malay 
Peninsula the mines, which had been 
conceded to companies, are now being 
taken by the Government. The same 
system has been adopted by: the Dutch 
. in Java and is being established in Ja- 
pan, since the abolition of feudalism and 
the purchase of the feudal lands by the 
Government. Inthe Philippines there is 
very little recorded ownership of land. 
It is held by the State, or by the monastic 
orders, and the immense forests have 
been under the care of a bureau which 
gives the right to cut timber. If, as 
seems likely, the Government of the 
Philippines should assert possession of 
lands to which no fair title can be found, 
and the main taxes should be assessed in 
the form of rents, we should be launched 
on a very interesting and, judging from 
English experience in India and Ceylon, 
hopeful experiment which ought to be of 
great interest to those who call them- 
selves Socialists, to all admirers of Henry 
George’s theories, and to all thinking 
people. We wonder that the Socialists 
are not all expansionists. 


ad 


Bar associations and medical socie- 
ties can do no better work than to expose 
and pillory fraudulent professional 
schools. Admirable work of this kind 
has just been done by the Tennessee 
Bar Association, which adopted a report 
declaring the Nashville Law School to 
be an “arrant fraud and humbug,” and 
the head of it “an ignorant tyro, char- 
latan and fakir,” who advertises to con- 
fer “numerous unheard-of degrees.” 
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We are glad to expose such cheats, of 
which one of the worst lately had its 
seat in Chicago, and pretended to teach 
medicine. We have never heard of a 
fraudulent theological school, altho min- 
isters afford a good hunting-field for 
those who have degrees to sell after a 
course of study by correspondence, a de- 
vice which has caught many ambitious, 
half-educated dupes. 

Js 


That farmers’ conference called to 
meet in Topeka, Kan., August 7th, to es- 
tablish a federation of all the agricultural 
societies, has for its purpose the estab- 
lishing of commission houses for the 
selling of live stock, grain and other 
products of the farm, and the fixing of 
minimum prices so as to secure suitable 
returns for labor. We see no objection 
to this plan, and any laws that forbid 
farmers thus to combine for their protec- 
tion ought to be repealed. Such a con- 
ference will further tend to relieve the 
prejudice against other combinations, 
such as the conditions of business make 
necessary. Farmers and manufacturers 
all have common interests, as will at last 
be discovered. 


Mr. William Waldorf Astor elected 
to become a citizen of Great Britain. 
That calls for no criticism. He was as 
free to exercise his preference as has an 
Englishman who comes to this country. 
He used his wealth for social and liter- 
ary. purposes, purchasing the Pall Mall 
Gazette. This also was rather to his 
credit, for he had previously proved that 
he had public and literary tastes. But 
his treatment of Capt. Sir Berkeley 
Milne, whom he published as an unin- 
vited guest at his private concert, was 
rude and ungentlemanly in the extreme, 
and it is pleasant to see that he has been 
compelled to publish an apology which 
will hardly save him from a snubbing 
in the highest circles where he so much 
wishes to shine. 


Whether or not Minister Conger has 
been killed in Peking makes no difference 
as to the way Chinese should be treated 
in this country. Our people have shown 
good Christian sense in this matter thus 
far, and the police should be on the alert 
to nip any demonstrations of violence. 






















































Two New Commercial Treaties. 


THE two reciprocity treaties, or com- 
mercial agreements, proclaimed last 
week by the President and declared by 
him to be in force, were negotiated un- 
der the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Dingley tariff act, and therefore are not 
subject to the approval of the Senate. In 
the first of them—the treaty with Ger- 
many—we concede such reductions of 
the duties upon certain commodities as 
are permitted and specified in the Ding- 
ley act; so that the rates on these com- 
modities, when imported from Germany, 
will hereafter be as follows: Argols, 
crude tartar, or wine lees, 5 per cent. 
(present general rate, about 17 per 
cent.) ; brandies and other distilled spir- 
its, $1.75 per gallon (present general 
rate, $2.25); still wines and vermouth, 
35 cents a gallon (now 40 and 50 
cents) ; paintings in oil or water colors, 
pastels, pen and ink drawings, and stat- 
uary, I5 per cent. (now 20 per cent.). 
In return we really get nothing except 
an absolute right to the minimum Ger- 
man tariff duties which have been 
granted to us up to this time, but for 
which higher duties might have been 
substituted if this agreement had not 
been made. This country has held that 
it was entitled, under the “ most favored 
nation ” clause of the general treaty, to 
the preferential rates given by Germany 


to Austria, Russia' and Italy by virtue - 


of the reciprocity treaties negotiated by 
Germany with those countries some 
years ago. The preferential rates having 
been granted, the negotiation of a treaty 
by us with France, making the reductions 
permitted by the Dingley act, was fol- 
lowed by a request from Germany for 
similar concessions. These have been 
given, and our right to the German pref- 
erential rates is established. This agree- 
ment does not touch the meat duties soon 
to be imposed by Germany, or the rates 
on German sugar. 

The treaty with Italy makes exactly 
the same reductions on argols, spirits, 
still wines, and works of art that are 
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noted above, the reduction of the rates 
on paintings and statuary being more 
important, however, than in the case of 
Germany. In return Italy concedes 
specified reductions of the duties on cot- 
tonseed oil, preserved fish, agricultural 
machinery, scientific instruments, elec- 
trical dynamos, sewing machines, and 
varnishes ; and places turpentine oil, fer- 
tilizers, and skins on the free list. The 
reductions of Italian duties are expressed 
in terms (lire and quintals) which do 
not indicate clearly the extent of the 
changes. The specified. reductions on 
paintings, statuary, still wines, etc., were 
granted to France some time ago. 

The treaties of reciprocity negotiated 
last year with France, Argentina, and 
the British West Indies, and still pend- 
ing in the Senate, where they have been 
pigeon-holed in committee, are of much 
broader scope than these agreements that 
have been made under the authority of 
the Dingley act. 

J 


China’s Anthracite. 


Wuit_e higher prices for the coal of 
European countries, and the growing 
difficulty of mining their deposits, have 
increased our exports, so that we are now 
shipping coal to London for the Eng- 


lish railways, it may well be borne in 


mind that there are still in the world 
enormous coal fields which may be de- 
veloped in the near future. Before the 
Boxers began their dreadful work in 
China it was expected that what is 
known as the Peking Syndicate, a group 
of European capitalists, would soon 
greatly enlarge the output of the mines 
near Tse-Chou, in the province of 
Shansi, about 300 miles southwest of 
Tien-Tsin and 500 miles from Shanghai. 
An examination of these coal deposits 
was made in 1870 by Baron von Rich- 
tofen, and he was followed not long ago 
by Noah Fields Drake, who read an ac- 
count of them at the last meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. Mr. Drake believes that the 
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average thickness of the main workable 
coal bed at Tse-Chou is about 23 feet; 
at one mine a thickness of 36 feet has 
been disclosed, and at two others there is 
a depth of from 17 to 23 feet. 

All the coal in this field is anthracite, 
uniformly low in ‘sulphur and compara- 
tively low in ash. It is said to be won- 
derfully bright and glossy, and so free 
from dust that it can often be handled 
without soiling the hands. In a district of 
150 square miles Mr. Drake thinks there 
are 3,000,000,000 metric tons of this 
coal. But this “is only a little of the 
ragged edge of the great coal fields of the 
province of Shansi,” in which Baron von 
Richtofen believed there were 630,000,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite alone! The 
Chinese, mining in a primitive way, 
hoisting by man-power windlass, and dis- 
tributing the product in ox-carts or by 
pack animals, have been taking from the 
Tse-Chou mines about 50,000 tons a 
year. 

& 


Financial Items. 


THE number of applications for pat- 
ents at Washington during the fiscal 
year just closed was larger by 5,000 than 
in the preceding year. 


....The stockholders of the Central 
Massachusetts Railroad Company have 
voted to sell their road to the Boston and 
Maine Railroad Company at a price to be 
fixed by the railroad commissioners. 


....Ocean freight rates may be af- 
fected by the withdrawal of steamships 
for use as transports or supply ships for 
the allied forces in China. It was known 
last week that fifteen steamships in the 
Atlantic trade had thus been withdrawn 
by the German Government, and that 
our Government had chartered seven 
steamships on the Pacific Coast. 


....The Stock Exchange will occupy 
about 12,000 square feet at the south end 
of the main floor of the Produce Ex- 
change from April 15th, 1901, to May 
Ist, 1902, during the construction of its 
new building, which will include not only 
the site of the present structure, but also 
Nos. 16 and 18 Broad Street on the south, 
and No. 8 Broad Street on the north. 


weevThe Tesrtile World’s record of 
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textile machinery in use in the United 
States ‘shows the following percentage 
increases since 1890: Cotton spindles, 48 ; 
cottom looms, 51; worsted combs, 76; 
woolen and worsted looms, 19; knitting 
machines, 107; silk spinning and twisting 
spindles, 98; silk looms, 131. The in- 
crease of cotton spindles has been 20 per 
cent. in the North and 217 per cent. in the 
Southern States. 


....J. P. Morgan & Co. announce that 
substantially all the bonds of each of the 
issues of the Louisville, Evansville and 
St. Louis Consolidated Railroad Com- 
pany, except second mortgage bonds of 
the Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis 
Railroad, have been acquired or depos- 
ited under the plan of reorganization, 
and that the managers have decided to 
extend the time for further deposits of 
bonds without penalty until August 15th 
next. ; 


....Prices of iron and steel, it is be- 
lieved by good authorities, can go very 
little lower. With Bessemer pig selling 
in Pittsburg at $17, as against about $25 
in January, and billets at $21, against 
$33 a year ago, it is said that the decision 
of the iron ore association to keep up the 
price of ore will probably prevent the 
price of Bessemer pig from falling below 
$15. It is noticed that the decline has 
stimulated inquiry from foreign coun- 
tries for all classes of American iron and 
steel products. 


...:The first cargo of Pennsylvania 
soft coal ever sent from the port of Phila- 
delphia to London is soon to be shipped 
on the steamship “ Queenswood.” The 
coal will be used by English railroads, 
and the cost of it delivered in London 
will be about $7 a ton. The cargo will be 
4,000 tons. For the use of its war ves- 
sels in Chinese waters the German Gov: 
ernment has bought 11,000 tons of Amer- 
ican coal, all of which will be shipped at 
Baltimore on the great freight steamship 
“Bosnia.” It is said that this will be 
the largest cargo ever taken out of an 
American port; it will fill 220 steel coal 
cars. 


....Sales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 
170% | New York, N. B A, ....257 





INSURANCE. 


The “Disaster” Risk. 


WE have sometimes referred to the 
streak of human nature which takes the 
form of a feeling that some valuable con- 
sideration is due the man who has been 
carrying insurance for a term of years 
without having had occasion to present a 
claim. I have paid. you premiums for 
years, and have had nothing back (is the 
argument) ; it has been an income tax 
for me, and must have been income for 
the company; it is one-sided, clearly; 
ought I not to have a pecuniary acknowl- 
edgment somehow? This is very hu- 
man, being both selfish and thoughtless, 
but it appears‘to be less rare than we sup- 
posed, for the Fidelity and Casualty Co.’s 
company paper says that letters are daily 
received which call attention to the fact 
that a given risk has been profitable dur- 
ing the past year, “ or that we have paid 
first medical aid bills only on the risk 
during the last three or four years, and 
that the company should make some con- 
cessions in view of the experience.” 

At first sight this seems to assume that 
an insurance company exists for the sole 
purpose of paying losses and that if it 
happens to get a breathing space between 
times there is something wrong. The 
general course of thought, or, rather, of 
want of thought, about underwriting is 
apparently thus, for the prevalent notion 
is that insurance companies are game al- 
ways in season, for. any sort of hunting 
with loss and tax. Not that people gen- 
erally think this—they merely act as if 
they did, the rooted notion, very slow 
and hard to change, being that under- 
writing is a monopoly and profitable. 
Look at the premiums, and observe that 
the tendency to raise them is constant! 
The premiums should be viewed together 
with the losses, and the tendency is rather 
toward decline in rates than increase. 

But if each policy holder could ration- 
ally demand as much money withdrawn 
as he pays in, the entire foundation of in- 
surance would fall. Unless there is mu- 
tuality, one paying for another, insur- 
ance is impossible. And yet a balance 


sheet is always supposable, for if the in- 
dividual is credited with his premium, he 
is to be charged, on the other side, not 
only with his losses paid, but with “ in- 
surance,” the omitted and readily forgot- 
ten factor. Does that seem an unreal 
element in the case? Reduced down by 
analysis, insurance is an option; ex- 
pressed commercially, you have the “ op- 
tion” of burning or of dying, and in the 
event of realizing on that option, the 
company is to pay. Options are valuable 
everywhere and must be paid for. Pro- 
pose to anybody that he agree to deliver 
to you or receive from you any sort of 
merchandise at some future date, and he 
exacts a “ consideration.” Insurance be- 
ing oftenest referred to as a wager, and 
a wager being a form of option, an insur- 
ance without premium would be like a 
bet with only one side. Ask some one to 
agree to pay you a sum of money in the 
event of Bryan’s election, and he imme- 
diately asks what you are “ putting up” 
on McKinley. But if the option-wager 
of insurance is valuable and requires a 
consideration, the premium-consideration 
is exhausted in the process ; “ insurance ” 
is therefore received whether any loss oc- 
curs or not in your individual case, and 
the account is balanced. . 

There is, however, a larger account. 
If the mass of policy holders—or, in fire 
underwriting, the entire number of a 
class of risks—proves to be largely prof- 
itable, then it may be urged that the op- 
tion is overcharged—that is, that the rate 
is too high. This is the question which 
onlyalong term of experience, overa wide 
area, can settle. As the Fidelity Co. puts 
it, there is a law of average, to which it 
gives the name of “ element of disaster.” 
In respect to liability insurance (the class 
particularly referred to), most compa- 
nies have had one or more disasters in 
connection with bridge-building, but in 
some less hazardous classifications (such 
as textiles), the combined experience of 
all has perhaps furnished only one or 
two. The small accidents, on the other 
hand, cause a steady drain, so that there 
is rarely a policy with a premium of $200 
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or more which does not call for some- 
thing during the year; but if the com- 
pany reduces the rate on “ profitable” 
risks it is liable to find them in the un- 
profitable class next year. 

The moral is that an average rate must 
be able to maintain the average loss, and 
that individualizing is impossible in in- 
surance. 

: Js 


....The American Union Life, of this 
city, by a stockholders’ vote of about 80 
per cent. of $500,000 stock, has assented 
to the consolidation proposition made by 
President Mabie, of the National Life of 
the United States. The American 
Union was started in 1894 by P. B. Arm- 
strong, who had won a distinctive repu- 
tation by a somewhat erratic career as a 
fire underwriter. At the close of 1899 
its report showed $450,484 assets and 
$68,723 surplus as to policyholders, aside 
. from the liability on the stock; insurance 
written in year, $7,751,732; insurance 
terminated, $4,633,727; insurance out- 
standing at end of year, $19,173,325, an 
increase of $3,118,005 in 1899. A tem- 
porary injunction against the consolida- 
tion was obtained by one of the minority 
stockholders. 

a 


....A little less than two years ago the 
Prudential of Newark exhibited with 
some pride a check for $13,221 drawn for 
the premium on $400,000 of life insur- 
ance, and this at once took rank among 
remarkable transactions in the insurance 
field. It was notable, also, in being 
partnership insurance, which is a sort that 
has been too much neglected. Now the 
same men who took the $400,000, the 
partners in the department storeof Hahne 
& Co., have taken $1,100,000 more, for 
which they have drawn a check of $49,- 
778 which is record in respect to size. One 
of the Vanderbilts has paid a $35,000 
premium on a million, and a Minneapolis 
man! has paid $48,390, also on a million. 
The Hahne transaction is in the Metro- 
politan, and was effected by the same man 
who procured the former contract, Vin- 
cent R. Schenck. 


vt sz. 
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....A certainly peculiar prospectus © 


has appeared in some of the dailies here, 
offering for sale $200,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative guaranteed preferred stock 
and $100,000 5 per cent. of the same, in 
the Itsagood Soap Company. The pro- 
spectus sets forth that the company will 
purchase full-paid endowments in the 
Equitable for the benefit of investors, 
without any cost or attention from the 
latter ; these policies are to be deposited 
as security, and each purchaser will have 
attached to his stock certificate a receipt 
setting forth that the safe deposit com- 
pany has in its vaults endowment pol- 
icies as stated to the amount of the stock 
at par. The policies are to be subject to 
the order of investors; “if at any time 
you wish to surrender your stock in the 
Itsagood Company, you can get your se- 
curities and cash them at their surrender 
period for value upon application.” Thus 
the principal cannot be lost, and the 
stockholdér can withdraw at any time 
without having to wait for a purchaser, 
as in the usual way. 


A paid-up endowment is the com- — 


pany’s promissory note, convertible into 
cash at any time at fixed discount rates, 
but the prospectus apparently indicates 
that the stockholder who wants to realize 
must take.the policy at its face and hold 
it to maturity, which is not just the same 
as an immediate withdrawal without 
having to find a purchaser. The policies 
cannot be had, full-paid, without a large 
employment of cash, and if the project- 
ors possess funds to lock up thus there 
is no evident reason why they should ap- 
ply to the public for capital. Who are 
the parties insured the prospectus does 
not state, except that “the policies are 
to be on the lives of disinterested persons 
acceptable to the Equitable Life.” That 
company may be trusted to see that they 
are, and to take consideration of the 
question of insurable interest. The 
Equitable, we should add, knows noth- 
ing of the Itsagood project except that 
somebody called to inquire whether full- 
paid endowments could be had, and was 
told—what he might have known with- 
out inquiry—that if the risks proposed 
were acceptable and the premiums were 
tendered the policies would be issued. 
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eep Your 
Blood in Order 


Our bodies should be well cared for, kept clean’ 
both outwardly and inwardly, and made strong. 
The inward cleansing is accomplished by Hood’s 
sarsaparilla. It expels all bad things from the blood 
pad keeps it pure and rich. It cures all disorders of 
he stomach, nerves, kidneys and bowels, which, if 
eft unchecked, would cause great suffering. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilila 
Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. Price, $1. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


liorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, prom: 
Slivered FREE in Greater New York? Pty 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
1and 33 Vesey St., cor. Churoh St., New York. 


IG MORTALS 
| Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspond. 


if 


J é R. LAMB, = §9 Carmine Street, New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


PARIS 
and 
PASSION 
PLAY. itinerari 
ona wronD @ FLOYD, 


606-610 Trem 220 Broadway, New York City; 
1011 Chestnut £ Bt. Benileasiphiny @2i Marquette @ Building, Chicago. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Miss Weldon will take abroad, August 30, a 
limited number of young ladies for a foreign tour, 
including three weeks at the Paris Exposition and 
the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


Restricted. Highest reterence. 


Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
chaperening exclusive traveling classes. 


For Prospectus of the trip address 


MISS WELDON, 
‘The Moorings,’’ Howard, Pa. 


THE CANADIAN SUMMER 
RESORT ASSOCIATION. 


Furnishes authoritative information concerning 
any and all of the Canadian Resorts—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, etc. State section you desire to visit, 
thenumber desiring accommodation, and the price 
you wish to pay. Send 5 two-cent stamps for 
postage. 


10 Shillaber Building, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


LARKIN HOUSE, 


Directly on the Ocean, 


WATCH HILL. R. I. 
Greatly improved. 
Perfect Golf Links, 27 Holes. 

New Club House. 

Special rates for July. 

G. C. HOWE, Prop., 

At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
Send for art circular. 

















The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ihe popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Mederate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Before Starting for the Country Habe 


ESTCOTT 
EXPRESS CO. W/BAGGAGE 


OFFICES, WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS: 


NEW YORK. 

14 Park Place. 95 Fifth Ave. Foot of Barclay St 
314 Canal St. 1216 Broadway. Foot of Franklin St 
52 Lafayette PI. Grand Central Sta. Foot of Christopher 
133 W. 125th St. 654 Columbus Av. Foot of W. 42d St 


BROOKLYN. 
338 Fulton St. 726 Fulton St. 20 Dean St. 106 Broadw 
And at all offices of Brooklyn District Telegraph Co. 


HECK YOU 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & bikin Proprietor 


DID ee 
A MEAL 


woke. seuity finished, 
Write for circulars 
and testimonials. 


NO AGENTS. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
124 OuvaHoaa BLoa. CLEVELAND 


ADJUSTABLE 








‘USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALS# 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 


25c., 50c, and $1.00 2 


THE INDBPENDEN 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post 0 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable In advance; one year 
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0 I 
nf Pounds Sterling 


AND 


francs 


ISSUED BY... 
BLAIR & CO., 33 Wall St., New York. 


“EL etters of Credit 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


received and interest allowed en balances subject to 
ts at sight. 





High-cisss Municipal an 
delivery.; 
NASSAY and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


tional facilities for the keeping of securi- 
aiid meee Sp S24 pA aol 


Bowes of all sizes a 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 


customers. 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world. 





United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - - . - $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


_ This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
Into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 


or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 





International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
New York. Philadelphia, Boston. 
Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS 8 CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.)» N.Y. 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - - 8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments ot Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
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which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


IN THESE BONDS. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis 





JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


William H. Macy, Jr., 
Wm. D. Si 


.O. Is. 8 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Marshall Field. 





Consolidated Railroad Co. 


Referring to our advertisement of June 23, 1900, we have 
to announce that substantially all of the bonds of each of 
the issues therein mentioned, except Second Mortgage 
Bonds of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Railroad, 
have been acquired or deposited under the plan and agree- 
ment of reorganization. 

The Managers have decided to extend the time for further 
deposits of bonds without penalty until and including 
AUGUST 15, 10, after which date deposits of bonds, if 
accepted at all, will be received only upon such terms as the 
Managers may prescribe. 

Dated New York, July 17, 1900. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
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INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 

belt of Texas and con- 
Oklahoma. 


6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 

ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
principal or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 

. Write for further particulars. Send for 
pamphlet, “ Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 


INSURANCE 
1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETT 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Presi 


JOHN A. dent. 

. YY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 


1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 








Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


sore C73 Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1900. 


88 ~) evcce $16,109,174. 
LIABILITIES... cccccoscscseccsccssscsceees 14,518,776, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $1,590,398.7 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Ferfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





A POLICY ,, 1x 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


- is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hou 
of greatest trial. ; 

ie Washington pays Endowments and death claim 

promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash gua 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half th 
nee on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 

nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
1850— THE 1900 


United States Life Insurance Ci 





IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICERS. 


RICH’D E. COCHRAN 
A. WHEELWRIGHT 


ARTHOR C. PERRY. 
JOHN P. MUNN 


GEO, G. WILLIAMS 
JOHN J. TUCKER.. 
E. H. PERKINS, J8.....Prest. Importers’ and 


JAMES BR PLUM...ccccccccccccccece bevcccccccccccscccscnses® 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this co 

pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84 Vice 

President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


All forms of 
Case distrib 


Every polic: 
up insurance: 
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Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


<i> 
_ 
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THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 
; EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, + = Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - + -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Lt ae issued. 
Casu distributions paid u 


Every policy has endo eee ay the cash surrender and Raid: 
ee ee to which the insured is entitled by the J. M. ALLEN, Presicent, 

> the Comaane eben, values for any age sent on application | WM. B. FRANKLIN, alti Si: r Pe Vice-President 

F. B. ALLEN, re eee Second Vice-President 

\ |. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. | J. B. PIERCE ° ° Secretary 

p. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. | L.B. BRAINERD - - - - - - Treasurer 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - > Asst. Secretary 


Ne nutans | NATIONAL — 


Company, CONNECTICUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. | STATEMENT JANUARY it, 1900, 


Ninetieth... Capital Stock all cash $1,000,000 00 — 
Annual Statement. Re-Insurance Reserve.. eeccccee 

Unsettled Losses and other ‘Claims. 

Net Surplus 1,472,954 97 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 $4,551,283 55 

$2,626,441.18 JAMES NICHOLS President. 

THOMAS =. MONTGOMERY, Preaident, R. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








en 
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The Saving of His House. 


Thrift, prudence, foresight, the three great 
principles upon which life insurance is based, 
have had illustrations in all ages of the world’s 
history. The Rev. Dr, Talmage, not long since, 
pointed out as an example the career of Joseph, 
who, in the years of plenty in Egypt, laid bya 
store for the years of famine. Long before 
Joseph’s day, however, there lived one Noah, 
who believed the divine warning of the de- 
struction that was to come upon the earth, and 
who, through this holy fear, became heir to 
goodness. He was a preacher of righteousness. 
He believed that the Lord will provide, but he 
had a generous portion of good, hard, practical 
common sense, and although the day of danger 
was, from the very directions given, necessarily 
a long way off, he none the less made provision 
against the ‘‘ rainy day,’’ and his faith and his 
zeal have been commended ever since. If he 


had ever heard any early utterance of that truth 
which bids us think only of to-day, he yet un- 
derstood the true meaning of the words, and so 
made each day do more than merely supply its 
own needs. He-had the saving of his house 
in view, and every day he carried further the 
preparations for its accomplishment. 

For centuries the world has admired his un- 
faltering faith and true wisdom, just as that 
same world now praises every man who, by 
present prudence, secures the saving of his house 
from the possible dangers which may threaten 
it in the future. There are some, to be sure, 
who think it too irksome to begin preparation 
for needs which may not present themselves 
for years to come, but the great mass of think- 
ing men still holds in high esteem the man who 
for one hundred and twenty years kept steadily 
on preparing for whatever might happen. 

You to-day know that, sooner or later, death 
is sure to come, nor need you have lived long 
to know that with it may come disaster, when 
the welfare of your family may be in jeopardy. 
Have aneye, then, to the saving of your house. 
Look about you for means to preserve its tem- 
poral interests, and you will see that every 
real facility for that great end is afforded you 
through such sound life insurance as is offered 
by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, that great institution whose name 
has become a household word throughout all 
the land, 


r, 1899, for which 
Tuesda; 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Compa 


New York, January 234, * 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
Someeey, oe gubmit th = sp statement of its attain 
e o 


Premiums on Marine ale = ist January, 
1899, to 31st December. 

Premiums on cies pai — = 1st 
January, 1899........ 


$3,166,420, 


967 
$4,5133,97 


Cece sees vesesetiscoeese 


Premiums marked off from 1st repernsntint 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899,.......0se008 


Losses the sam: 
perlod (sss vages, sete.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premi 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
vanes = and state of New York Stock, 
acme g a other Stocks $5,483,044 
ns ‘ecured.b e- 


2,395,500 


* 1412g,000 
1 008,756. 


$3,305,179 


eee — 


AMOUNE, ..eccecccoreseees $10,424,1 


Six per interest on the outstanding certificates 0 
profits will be be aid to the holders thereof, or ped 
nn on and after Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 

“The yore certificates of the issue of 1894 wake 
deemed to the holders thereof, or their legal r 
resentatives, oy and after Tuesday, the sixth of -} 

next, from which date all interest’ thereon will cease. 
certihcates to be produced at the time of payment, and c 


ae “lividend of forty per cent. is declared on the nete 
remiums of the Compan: to. robe F ear par cading Sad Bist De 


y, the e first of May next, 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. preety 














LOYD-J 


EW. 
EDWARD FLOYD JOX SARE N owas 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
BINDER. S to hold thirteen copies of Ta 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage in included, e 
THE INDEPENDENT, KE 
180 Fulton Street, New ¥ 











